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LOGAN’S MONUMENT. 


LOGAN AND THE HOME OF THE IROQUOIS. 


Emposomep in Central New-York lies a group of beautiful lakes, 
varying from ten to forty miles in length, and nearly parallel with 
each other, which cannot escape the eye glancing ever so casually over 
a map of the Empire State. The quotations of flour have given the 
‘Genesee County ’ almost a world-wide reputation, but the region em- 
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bracing this shining cluster of lakes, including the Skaneateles on the 
east and the Canandaigua on the west — the Scotland of America — is 
not less celebrated for its beautiful scenery and its historical associa- 
tions as the ancient home of the Iroquois, 


‘Those six fierce nations of the North.’ 


GLEN HAVEN-—-HEAD UF SKANEATELES 


The great trail of the Lroquois leading westward from the Mohawk 
crossed the outlet of the Owasco two and a half miles north of the foot 
of the lake near the Indian village of Osco, (written Was-cough in the 
treaty of 1789,) where now stands the city of Auburn. The name 
Osco signifies a crossing by means of stepping-stones. The village was 
situated on Fort Hill, a commanding eminence in the vicinity, upon 
which are still to be traced the remains of a pentagonal work of 


sarthen ramparts, doubtless so strengthened by palisades as to have 
been a famous Indian stronghold. The ellipsis inclosed by the em- 
bankments, now but two or three feet in height, with their interven- 
ing spaces, has, according to Schoolcraft, a circumference of twelve 
hundred feet.* 


* Tue curious reader will find a full description of these interesting relics in the works of ScHOOL- 
CRAFT, Macau.ey, and E. G. Squier. Mr. B. F. Haut of Auburn has also furnished much information 
respecting LOGAN. 
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The fortress of Osco, however, was not erected by the Iroquois, 
but by a race antecedent to them in time and far surpassing them in 
intelligence. 

The traditions of the Mexican nations uniformly assert that the 
mound-builders of the Western world were a people denominated 
Alleghans, ‘who originally hunted south and west of the Mississippi 
River. It is supposed that in the eleventh century, before the over- 
throw of the Toltec and the establishment of the Aztec empire in 
Mexico, ‘they removed northward and eastward into the valley of the 
Ohio, where they subsisted about three hundred years,’ 





THE OWASCO, 


The traditions of the Cayugas also state that the Alleghans came 
from the same region; that very far back in the past the parent stock 
of the Iroquois were engaged in protracted but successful wars with 
red men from the south-west, who had irrupted into that portion of 
their domain south of the lakes, and constructed along the valley of 
the Ohio, and as far east as the ancient village of Osco, earthen altars 
for the worship of the sun, mounds for the sepulture of their dead, and 
embankments for personal defence ; and that while they were in the 
actual possession of these works, and before they had fully completed 
them, they were forced to acknowledge the rightful sovereignty of 
the Iroquois over these woodlands and rivers, and to evacuate all their 
fortified posts east of the Mississippi, having, however, given their 
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name to the Alleghany range, and to an important river in the United 
States. 


FOOT OF THE OWASBCO. 


The Alleghans, so far as can be learned from traditions and the 
study of their monuments, were driven from the eminence of Osco 
during the thirteenth century, leaving behind them their altar and the 
ashes of their dead. Osco, then, was the terminus of a series of strong- 
holds extending up the valleys of the Mississippi and the Ohio, which, 
in a state of perfection, had two necessary concomitants, an earthen 
altar for the worship of the sun, generally situated, as here, in the 
centre of the fortification, and a burial-place outside. 

Osco, according to the traditions of the Cayugas, was the birth-place 
of Logan. Tah-gah-jute was the Indian name of the famous chieftain 
and orator. He was the second son of Shikellimus, a distinguished 
sachem of the Cayugas. About fifty years before the Revolution, 
when Osco was the principal village of the Cayugas, some two 
hundred members of the tribe removed to the region of Shamokin, 
Pennsylvania, in consequence of a scarcity of fish and game in their 
old haunts. Tah-gah-jute was then about seven years of age. Shikel- 
limus became the friend of the white man, and was soon afterward ap- 
pointed Indian agent. 

The conversion of the chief and his family to Christianity was pro- 
bably due to the efforts of the Moravian missionaries. In 1797, a 
number of the latter, being very unpopular with the Indians, accepted 
an invitation to take up their residence at Shamokin. It was there, 
also, that Shikellimus hospitably entertained Count Zinzendorff and 
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Conrad Weiser. We learn from Thatcher that the chief of the Cayu- 

gas was a shrewd and sober man, not addicted to drinking, for the 
reason that ‘he never wished to become afool” He built his house on 
pillars for security against the drunken Indians, and from motives of 
aversion used to take refuge within it on occasions of riot and disorder. 
Shikellimus died in 1749, attended in his last moments by the good 
Moravian Bishop, in whose presence, says Sorkiel, ‘he fell happily 
asleep in the Lorp.’ 

Tah-gah-jute, on the occasion of his baptism, received the name of 
Logan, in honor of James Logan, Secretary of the Province. He in- 
herited the talents and peaceful virtues of his father, after whose 
death he became a chieftain. In conformity with the paternal wish, 
Logan married, the same year, Alvaretta, the daughter of Ontonega. 
The wife of the orator is represented to have been ‘remarkably beauti- 
ful ; and the surviving Cayugas, when relating their legends, still love 
to speak of her piercing eye, her comely figure and gentle manners. 
Little however is known of Alvaretta except the sorrowful story of her 
death. 





HEAD OF CANANDAIGUA LAKE, 


Logan was the child of misfortune. A convert to Christianity and 
the pacific doctrines of William Penn, he opened the door of his cabin 
to all who were disposed to accept of his hospitality. Logan was the 
generous and abiding friend even of the pioneers whose axes were de- 
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molishing the forests that supplied his table with venison, but never 
was friendship rewarded like his. 


CANANDAIGUA LAKE—EAST BHORE, 


‘In the spring of 1774,’ says Jefferson, ‘robbery and murder oc- 
curred in some of the white settlements on the Ohio, which were 
charged to the Indians, though perhaps not justly, for it is well known 
that a large number of civilized adventurers were traversing the fron- 
tiers at this time, who sometimes disguised themselves as Indians, and 
who thought little more of killing one of their own race than of shoot- 
ing a buffalo. 

‘Colonel Cresap, a man infamous for the many murders he had com- 
mitted on those much-injured people, collected a party and proceeded 
down the Kenawha in quest of vengeance. Unfortunately a canoe of 
women and children, with one man only, was seen coming from the 
opposite shore unarmed, and not at all expecting an attack from the 
whites. Cresap and-his party concealed themselves on the bank of the 
river, and the moment the canoe reached the shore, singled out their 
objects, and at one fire killed every person in it. This happened to 
be the family of Logan.’ 

Not long after this occurrence, a brother and sister of the chieftain 
were massacred under still more aggravated circumstances, and the 
delicate situation of the latter increased a thousand-fold both the barba- 
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rity of the crime and the rage of the survivors. Logan was an Indian. 
Descended from a proud and noble ancestry, he could not quietly en- 
dure the unprovoked wrongs heaped upon him. Forsaken, as he 
thought, by Gop and man, there was no alternative left him but 
revenge. 

Logan accordingly distinguished himself by his daring and bloody 
exploits in the war that ensued. On the tenth of October a terrific 
battle was fought on Point Pleasant, at the mouth of the Great 
Kenawha. The confederate tribes were commanded by Logan; and 
opposed to them were a thousand riflemen, constituting the left wing 
of an army operating under Governor Dunmore against the Indians of 
the north-west. 

The Virginians prevailed, but so great had been their loss during 
the war, and especially in the last fierce encounter, that they were even 
more anxious for peace than the enemy whom they had conquered but 
not subdued. The whites had been chastised, and Logan had avenged 
the cruel death of his kindred. It was proposed that the hatchet 
should again be buried. Logan assented for the sake of his surviving 
people. To him it seemed little worth. Himself a chieftain, and the 
son of a renowned sachem, he lived the last of his blood, his wish for 
longer existence buried in the graves of his family and friends. The 
remembrance of his wrongs, however, he could not obliterate. 


CANANDAIGUA LAKE~—WEST SHORE. 
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Logan and the Home of the Iroquois. 


RAPIDS OF SENECA RIVFR. 


Logan was not present at the treaty concluded between Lord Dun- 
more and the Indians. His celebrated speech delivered on that ocea- 
sion ‘was sent by a messenger, that, as Mr. Jefferson states, ‘the 
sincerity of the negotiation might not be disturbed on account of the 
absence of so distinguished a warrior.’ ‘I may challenge,’ he continues, 
‘the whole orations of Demosthenes and Cicero and of any more emi- 
nent orator, if Europe has furnished more eminent, to produce a single 
passage superior to the speech of Logan :’ 

‘I appeal to any white man to say if he ever entered Logan’s cabin 
hungry, and he gave him not meat; if he ever came cold and naked, 
and he clothed him not. During the close of the last long and bloody 
war Logan remained idle in his cabin, an advocate for peace. Such 
was my love for the whites, that my countrymen pointed, as they’ 
passed, and said ; ‘ Logan is the friend of the white men.’ I had even 
thought to have lived with you, but for the injuries of one man. 
Colonel Cresap, the last spring, in cold blood and unprovoked, mur- 
dered all the relations of Logan, not sparing even my wife and child- 
ren, There runs not a drop of my blood in the veins of any living 
creature. This called on me for revenge. I have sought it. I have 
killed many. I have fully glutted my vengeance. For my country, 
I rejoice at the beams of peace. But do not harbor a thought that 
mine is the joy of fear. Logan never felt fear. He will not turn on 
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his heel to save his life. Who is there to mourn for Logan? Not 
one,’ 

Nor was Logan afterward less unfortunate. The glory of the 
warrior and the genius of the orator, for the traditions of the Iroquois 
say that he was their greatest orator and wisest sage, afforded neither 
solace nor security to this Roman of the western world. ‘Toward the 
close of his life, on account of his many sorrows, he became intempe- 
rate. Not long after the treaty above alluded to, he was murdered, 
it is said, by a party of whites, on returning from Detroit to his own 
country. 





HECTOR FALLS, BENECA LAKE, 


When the inhabitants of Auburn, where stood the Osco of the Iro- 
quois, had determined to preserve the antiquities on Fort Hill by con- 
verting its magnificent grounds into a rural cemetery, it was proper 
that they should raise some tribute of respect to the memory of Logan. 
On Fort Alleghan, upon the sacrificial mound of earth where the 
Alleghans once paid adoration to the sun, and the Cayugas in later 
times worshipped the Great Spirit, a stately monument was erected in 
1853 to commemorate the greatest of the Cayugas with the simple 
inscription : 

‘Who is there to mourn for Logan?’ 


Proudly it rises among stately forest trees, ‘surrounded by marks and 
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vestiges’ that tell us of an ancient people who dwelt there, and who, 
wiser though weaker than the Iroquois, passed away centuries ago. 
‘Ye say their cone-like cabins, 
That clustered o’er the vale, 
Have disappeared as withered leaves 
Before the autumn gale ; 
But their memory liveth on your hills, 
Their baptism on your shore, 
Your everlasting rivers speak 
Their dialect of yore.’ 


Delegations from the surviving Cayugas, Senecas, Onondagas, 
Mohawks, and Tuscaroras, both in Western New-York and Canada, 
have within the last few years visited Fort Alleghan. After remain- 
ing in silent and solemn contemplation before the monument so well 
represented in our engraving, and at the time of its erection the only 
one of importance built by white men to commemorate the children 
of the woods, they took occasion to express in various ways their 
deepest gratitude. 

Central New-York first became known to civilized men by the 
military expedition of De la Barre, Governor of Canada, and the 
Marquis de Nonville against the Iroquois, and the peaceful though 
scarcely more successful efforts of the French missionaries to convert 
them to the Catholic faith. Thirteen captives made by De Nonville 
were sent to France as trophies, and thence as slaves to the galleys. 
From the year 1687 no military expedition of importance visited the 
region until the period of the Revolution. Those of the Iroquois who 
had taken sides with the English, having become exceedingly trouble- 
some to the frontier, Congress determined to annihilate their power, 
if possible, by a single vigorous blow. Washington intrusted the 
expedition to General Sullivan in the year 1779, after having offered 
the command to three other distinguished officers. 

Having reached the head of Seneca Lake, the troops constructed 
rude batteaux, in which they proceeded to where Geneva now stands. 
A small force was sent against the Cayugas, while the main body 
moved westward. They encamped a short time at the foot of Canan. 
daigua Lake. At the head of the Conessus twenty-one men, under 
Lieutenant Boyd, were sent forward to reconnoitre in the direction of 
the Genesee river; but having been surprised by a large number of 
Indians and rangers commanded by Brandt and the infamous Butler, 
the leader and a soldier named Parker were made prisoners, and 
shortly afterward inhumanly murdered. Sullivan’s campaign ter- 
minated near Geneseo, where stood an Indian town of the same name, 
consisting of more than a hundred houses, This and the neighboring 
villages were destroyed, together with numerous orchards and thou- 
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sands of acres of corn. The initials of some of his soldiers, it is said, 
are still to be seen carved in the trees, near a deep and precipitous 
gorge south of the village, into which, there is a tradition that many 
of the Indians were compelled to leap by Sullivan’s troops. 
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OAYUGA BRIDGE. 


Down through the ‘ Pleasant Valley’ flows the Genesee river from 
a table-land seventeen hundred feet above the level of the sea, and 
furnishing within a space of six miles square, streams that mingle their 
waters with the River St. Lawrence, Chesapeake Bay, and the Gulf 
of Mexico. In the distance of a couple of miles, at Portage Falls, 
the river is precipitated by three perpendicular falls, more than three 
hundred fect. In close proximity to these and the perpendicular walls 
of the gorge, scarcely less wonderful than the falls themselves, the 
skill and industry of man have rivalled the creative efforts of Nature. 
We scarcely know which most to admire, the magnificent cascades 
thundering their song of centuries, with misty incense floating sky- 
ward, or the stupendous bridge upon which the traveller is suspended 
in the air, at an elevation of more than two hundred feet, and in sight 
of cataracts compared with which those of old Nilus sink into insig- 
nificance. 

The Indian title to the part of Central New-York east of Seneca 
Lake, with the exception of a few reservations, was extinguished by 
the Albany treaty of 1788-9; and the region embracing the present 
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counties of Cayuga, Cortland, Seneca, Onondaga, with parts of Steu- 
ben, Wayne, and Oswego, was immediately assigned to the soldiers 
and non-commissioned officers of the Revolution belonging to the 
New-York line, under the name of the Onondaga Military Tract. It 
was divided into twenty-eight townships, and these subdivided into 
lots of six hundred acres each, in 1789-90-91. 

The officers who superintended the survey of the Military Tract, 
fresh from the Revolutionary war, and familiar with the history of the 
early republics of Greece and Rome, gave these townships names 
chiefly after the warriors and sages of classical times, many of which 
are still retained.* Galen and Junius, embracing the marshes at the 
foot of Cayuga Lake, the least valuable part of the tract, were ap- 
portioned principally among the surgeons and chaplains of the army, 
and the friendly Indians of the Oneida tribe. Hector and Ulysses re- 
posed side by side; Cato and Brutus were divided by the river of 
Seneca; Ovid and Milton smiled at each other across the fair Cayuga, 
while Hannibal and Scipio were located far apart. But few of the 
old soldiers, however, settled upon the claims, Their habits had un- 
suited them for the life of pioneers; and as several years had elapsed 
since the close of the war, many of them had died, or engaged in 
other pursuits. Many farms of six hundred acres were sold to specu- 
lators for a suit of clothes, or a few gallons of whiskey. But what 
the old soldiers lost in this way, they made up in part by selling their 
claims every day, if possible. 

Immigration to Central New-York was first stimulated by the glow- 
ing accounts of its beauty and great natural advantages brought back 
by Sullivan’s troops. In 1789 a number of persons leased of the 
Indians the lands between Cayuga and Owasco lakes for a period of 
nine hundred and ninety-nine years. The same year four members 
of the company living in Wysox, Pennsylvania, visited and sur- 
veyed the tract, and buried some vegetables they had raised, where 
the village of Aurora now stands, it being the intention of the Com- 
pany to return next spring. 

In the following March Captain Franklin, Deacon Atwell, and two 
other men named White and Durkee, with their families, left Wysox 
in sleighs, for a permanent settlement in the wilderness of Central New- 
York. Captain Franklin had seen much of the world, and experienced 
many vicissitudes. - After an expedition to the borders of Canada, he 
enlisted in the British army as a private soldier, and sailed for the 
West-Indies. The vessel was wrecked on a desolate island. He was 


* Tue names of the twenty-eight military townships were Hecror, Uxysses, Soton, 
Cincinnatus, Ovin, Romuxus, Scrpro, Avretivs, Brutus, Camitius, Marce.irvs, Semrronivs, 
Totty, Fasius, Pompry, Manuivus, Cicero, Lysanper, Hannivat, Cato, Gaten, Junius, 
Srervinc, Mitton, Locke, Homer, Vircit, and Drypen. 
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present at the siege of Havana in 1762; and used to relate that the En- 
glish, in order to revenge the barbarity of the Spaniards in hanging in 
chains a number of their prisoners alive outside the walls, to die by 
inches, put dead bodies into their mortars, and threw their scattered 
fragments in showers of pollution over the city, {ainting the air, and 
filling the minds of the inhabitants with the most gloomy forebodings. 
Having removed to Wyoming a few years later, he took part in the 
Pennamite war, was taken prisoner, but finally escaped. At the battle 
of Wyoming, in 1778, Franklin, then a lieutenant, did all in his power 
to retrieve the disasters of the day, and narrowly escaped with his 
life. A few years afterward his family were captured by the Indians, 
who killed his wife in an encounter with the whites. 





Mrs. Franklin, the second wife of the pioneer, was a brave-hearted 
woman, inured to privations and trials, Her first husband fell in the 
massacre of Wyoming, and herself and child, a boy of tender age, were 
carried into captivity. The latter, unable to sustain the fatigue of the 
journey to Western New-York, was barbarously murdered by the 
savages. They kept the afflicted mother several months, until she was 
about to give birth to an infant, when, with barbarous humanity, she 
was left alone in the woods. The child died from want of proper 
cherishing. The scanty raiment of the mother was reduced to a 
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couple of garments; yet with a mother’s love for her offspring, she 
wrapped one of them around her babe, and with her own hands 
buried it, after many kisses and with many tears, under the soft mosses 
and leaves. She lingered several days near the grave of her little one, 
suffering greatly from want of food and the cold damp night-air. 
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Hunger, and a-faint hope that she might yet reach a settlement, at 
last forced her away from the sorrowful spot ; and the tender-hearted 
mother, after many returnings, and often looking back, ventured into 
the pathless forest, leaving the wild-flowers, the birds, and the waving 
trees to guard the grave of her child. The poor creature wandered 
in despair, almost naked, and not knowing whither to direct her steps, 
until one day she discovered a number of persons approaching in the 
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distance. Uncertain whether they were whites or Indians, she hid 
herself in her flight behind a tree, dreading to be seen even by friends, 
in her destitute condition. The party had, however, discovered her, 
and suspecting that Indians were near, prepared for an encounter. 
She held out her garment in such a manner as to inform them of her 
situation, They turned out to be a company of border-men from 
Wyoming, in pursuit of the Indians. Her wants were suppiied as far 
as possible by the kind-hearted men; and not long afterward she 
reached the settlement in their company, only to find that her house 
had been burned and her family destroyed. 

The emigrants ascended the Susquel.anna on the ice, so far as prac- 
ticable, and then directed their way across the country to Newtown, 
now Elmira. Torrents had to be crossed, and sometimes the women 
and children were obliged to hold fast upon the sleighs, to keep them- 
selves from being swept away by the angry waters. Part of the time 
the cold was intense, while the stopping-places along the route were 
but few in number. Now they were swamped in the mud, and then 
impeded by deep snow. In one instance they traversed a mountain 
where no team had ever before been, and where they were obliged to 
cut their way through the forest in the most laborious manner, 

At the head of Seneca Lake, they were so fortunate as to find a 
boat, which had been used by Sullivan’s army for the transportation 
of artillery, and abandoned on the return of the expedition, eleven 
years before. This rude craft they repaired; and as soon as. the 
weather became favorable, the company set sail— leaving, however, 
one or two young men to drive a team, and a few domestic animals — 
to the destination of the company. Cheerfully they sailed down the 
deep blue waters of the Seneca, thinking that the hardships of the 
journey were at an end. In this, however, they were disappointed. 
At the rapids of Seneca river, where the village of Seneca Falls. now 
stands, they were obliged to unload half of the cargo, and then return 
for what had been left behind, 

On reaching Cayuga Lake, they found it filled with ice. It was de- 
termined to cut a passage for the boat ; but this was a laborious pro- 
cess, and it took them several days to make a distance of five miles, 
At night, the party encamped on shore. When they awoke one morn- 
ing, they saw, to their great joy, that the ice was all gone. The south 
wind had swept it entirely away. Both shores of the Cayuga were 
fringed with heavy forests; and as they coasted along the eastern side, 
they observed here and there the site of an Indian village. In scarcely 
more than one place, however, did they see the wigwam smoke curl- 
ing above the tree-tops. 
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Dead or Alive. 


DEH A D Oo R A LIVE. 


WE were a gay party of four young men, who had met by chance 
in Switzerland, and were now on our way over one of the least 
frequented of the Alpine passes. Two of my new acquaintances 
who had fallen in with me only two days before, while I was taking 
a bottle of wine at the door of a wayside cabaret, were Frenchmen, 
and possessed more than the usual share of their national high spirits, 
and tendency to blague. The third of our party was a German, remark- 
able for nothing more than a wonderful ear for music, which enabled 
him to retain and whistle any thing he had ever heard before, and his 
intense disrelish for the canards which my two Gallic companions were 
perpetually letting fly at him. 

It was only seven o’clock in the morning. We had already spent 
three hours on the road, and having reached, after an exhausting pull, 
the summit of the mountain, threw down our packs and Alpenstocks 
at the door of the Pavillon de Bellevue — the generic name for moun- 
tain inns—and sat down to enjoy the prospect and smoke our morning 
pipes, while waiting for breakfast, 

The air was almost too cold, after our hot walk. But how calm! 
not a sound could be heard about us. Not even the buzz of insect- 
life, or the distant thunder of a summer’s avalanche broke the stillness 
of that July morning. And from the world below, only the singing 
voice of a mountain goat-herd, or the sweet music of distant bells 
came, now and then wafted to our ears by the slow, unwilling wind. 
Still high above us towered the mighty Alps, their summits wrapped 
in clouds, their sides covered with snow so pure that it might have 
fallen the night before, pierced by a thousand needle-shaped points, 
and in the valleys torn and racked by its never-ending downward 
course into a troubled sea of icy ridges and abysses. 

‘I think I could iive a thousand years in this air, and with this view 
before me,’ said I, after we had drunk our fill of the wild beauty and 
savage grandeur of the scene spread out before us, ‘I made a mistake 
in making my will before leaving home. I don’t believe any one ever 
dies here.’ 

‘I should n’t think many lived here,’ said Adolphe. 

‘When they have lived long enough, they melt away with the snow, 
or fall down some of these break-neck precipices, and go out of the 
world with eclat. If I were to do that, (I mean have a fall,) and es- 
cape without a broken neck, my legatees would swear it was done out 
of spite.’ 

‘I wonder how much legatees really regret those who have left them 
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something,’ said Adolphe, as he finished rolling his cigarette. ‘ For 
my part, I should like once to come back awhile after my will had 
been opened, and see what the effect would be ; and whose would the 
property be, mine or theirs ?’ 

‘The philosopher Zenagoras,’ said the German slowly, breaking off 
in the midst of the ‘ Funeral March’ from the Zroica, ‘the philosopher 
Zenagoras taught that the souls of those who had perished by acci- 
dent were allowed, at their own request, to return to their bodies once 
more, and to live out the rest of their life.’ 

‘ Yes,’ interrupted Louis, ‘I remember that doctrine ; and the old 
muffle who preached it was so convinced of its truth, that he made 
way with himself one day. Unfortunately, however, he has n’t come 
back yet. He threw himself from some arch or other — I forget the 
name,’ 

We did full justice to the bountiful breakfast we had been waiting 
for, and the end of another hour saw us on the march again, refreshed 
by our rest, and cheered by the last bottle of delicious wine. 

The road, which before had been only tiresome, now became difti- 
cult, if not dangerous. We were forced to proceed in single file, our 
guide Pierre going before with ladder, rope, and axe, and Jean Baptiste 
coming after us, laden with the provisions for our mid-day halt. We 
had progressed in this way for an hour or two, when, at a sudden turn, 
the path we had been following terminated at a large rift of rock which 
seemed to bar all further progress, as it rose high over-head, and 
twenty feet below reached a steep slope of smooth hard snow, that 
at the distance of a stone’s throw came to an edge, and all beyond 
was mystery. 

‘ Diable, said Adolphe, ‘ nous viola plantés !? 

‘It is the Pont des Anés, said Pierre: ‘ all but Englishmen usually 
turn back here.’ 

‘Then we go on,’ cried Louis and Adolphe, and I thought it. We 
even insisted that we would cross the bridge without the assistance 
of the rope which Pierre had begun to unwind from his waist. The 
face of the rock was not very smooth. The hollows and projections 
were the only holding-places for our hands and feet. Pierre passed 
first, Louis followed, then Adolphe and Groetz, and my turn came. 
The space was not a wide one, Already I had come in sight of my 
companions on the other side, when an incontrollable desire to see if I 
could not look over the snowy edge behind me, made me turn my 
head. I could not move another step. My brain began to whirl, my 
hands and feet slipped from their hold, and with the ery of horror 
from my companions ringing in my ears, I slid heavily upon the bed 
of ice and snow below. Even then I had no fear. My fall had not 
injured me, and I made a spring to regain the rock. To my dismay, 
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I found that I could make no progress upward. I saw, on the con- 
trary, with all my efforts to plant my heels into the smooth surface of 
the treacherous snow, or to dig my nails into the icy crust till the 
blood flowed from beneath them, that I could not even stay my down- 
ward course, but was gliding slowly and surely toward that fearful 
edge. Nothing before me but the smooth hard snow, and then that 
sharp line against the distant mountains which bounded either a steeper 
slope beyond, or the brink of a precipice. O God! the agony of 
those moments, which seemed ages, as I battled with my doom, and 
felt its relentless power slowly and inevitably exert its terrible force. 
I gave up the struggle at last. A strange feeling of indifference, al- 
most unconsciousness, seemed to take possession of me, and I yielded 
myself to the fate which hung over me. All dread disappeared ; and 
with a kind of pleasing fascination I watched the decreasing distance 
between me and that fatal brink, the mysteries beyond which I was 
so soon to explore. I even think, that to shorten the period of uncer- 
tainty, and gratify what was almost a feeling of curiosity, 1 aided by 
my own efforts my sliding course, and contemplated with a feeling of 
satisfaction my approaching release from the suspense I was then en- 
during. Swiftly and more swiftly I neared the awful verge. Already 
I saw the misty depths through which I was about to fall— a glimpse 
of a distant chalet calmly sleeping in the summer sun. A hasty 
prayer as I closed my eyes forever — one short shuddering breath — a 
convulsive bound — and I was on my way toward eternity 

No. I was safe: breathless, stunned, bewildered from my fall; but 
uninjured. Where had I fallen from, and into what place? I looked 
about me and upward. It seemed incredible that I could have fallen 
from those cloud-wreathed heights above. I looked up to shout to 
my friends that I was safe; but my voice died away on my lips in 
that great solitude ; and I reflected that, even if they could hear me, 
which was not probable, it would be impossible for them to come the 
way I had taken, and that many hours must elapse before they could 
reach me. But I must find my way out of the valley I was shut up in. 
A night passed in such a situation would be fatal. 

How long I had wandered about in search of some practicable out- 
let to the valley I was in, I know not; and I was at last about to give 
up all hope, when, as I gazed once more anxiously around me, before 
resigning myself to a worse fate than the one I had just escaped, as 
by a miracle my eye was suddenly caught by two dark moving objects 
high up on the mountain-side above me. Could I make myself seen 
or heard? The chance was slender. He only who has suffered ship- 
wreck, and lying weak and dying on his sea-washed raft, faint from 
hunger, almost mad from thirst, gazes and gazes with straining eyes, 
as with his last. strength he feebly waves his wretched signal, and tries 
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to urge his failing voice once more through his parched and shrivelled 
throat, at the distant sail which seems now to approach, now to turn 
away, and may even be only a phantom of his troubled brain, can pic- 
ture to himself the agony I endured as I watched those moving spots, 
and tried, it seemed in vain, to attract their attention. 

If they should not see me, I knew now, at least, in which direction 
lay my path, and might succeed, perhaps, in reaching it alone. They 
saw me at last, or heard my shouts; for I saw them lay aside their 
packs, and motioning to me the way I must take to meet them, begin 
their descent. In an hour I stood beside them on the path they had 
been following. 

Although they were on their way from Cormayeur, I induced them 
to return with me, and put myself under their guidance. In answer 
to their eager questions, how I happened to have wandered so far 
from the proper road ; why I was out without a guide; where I came 
from ; and to what place I was going — I told them of the accident I had 
met with in the morning, and without noticing particularly the looks 
they cast at one another, asked them if they belonged in Cormayeur. 

They did, and had left it near noon. ‘Had my friends returned ?? 
I asked; ‘and had they said nothing about the accident one of their 
party had met with ? or perhaps, giving me up as lost beyond all hope 
of recovery, had they kept on their way?’ My rescuers looked at 
each other harder than before. 

‘No party left Cormayeur this morning,’ said the elder. ‘ Strangers 
do n’t visit us so often now, since the avalanche of a year ago, which 
swept away almost every house in the village, except the ‘Golden 
Goose,’ and left it covered with sand and stones.’ 

‘Avalanche!’ returned I. ‘ What avalanche? The village was 
safe enough when we left it at dawn this morning. Is it Cormayeur 
you are speaking of ?’ 

‘The very same. <A year ago, or more, during a heavy storm of 
rain, an avalanche, partly snow, but mostly earth and stones, swept 
down the valley, as I told you, and damming up the river, which was 
then swollen to a torrent, added the horrors of a flood to that other 
calamity. How could you have visited Cormayeur within the year, 
and not know that ?’ 

‘A year ago?—a year ago?’ I murmured half-aloud. ‘ How 
could I have been there within the year, and not know that? And 
you say there have been no strangers there since ?? 

‘ Few lately, but they begin to come again.’ 

‘Did not a party of four, I asked, ‘two of them Frenchmen, one 
a German, and the fourth an American, leave with Jean Baptiste and 
Pierre de la Rochecanée this morning, to cross to Chamounix ? ? 

‘I remember hearing of a party like the one you speak of. One af 
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them —the American I believe — was lost from the Pont des Anés, 
but that must have happened two years ago, at least.’ 

I asked no more questions. Two years! And where and how had 
I passed them ? Am I dreaming now, or have I really been the victim 
of that accident, and have I been sent back to this life as unfit for any 
other? My soul cannot have entered another body, for this is really 
my own. Can what Groetz said this morning be true; and have I 
been sent back to earth at my own request? No! that is absurd. 
There must be some mistake. I will wait until I reach the village, and 
see whether what my guides have told me is true or not. 

To distract my thoughts from the contemplation of this mystery, 
I tried to enter into conversation with my companions, but they seemed 
unwilling to hold any intercourse with me}; and though they treated 
me With all tenderness and consideration, always kept in advance of 
me, and seemed uncertain whether they should regard me as one the 
balance of whose mind had been destroyed by some sudden shock, or 
as one really returned from the other world. We reached the valley 
toward sun-down. It was too true. Where I had left wide pastures, 
a smiling plain, neat cottages, and a babbling stream, was now only : 
dreary waste of rocks and stones, while the pretty brook had made 
itself a new channel, and struggled through the mass that had been 
thrown upon it, a full mile from its old course. With the exception 
of a few houses on the very outskirts, my old inn, the ‘ Golden Goose, 
which had been protected by an overhanging mass of solid rock, was 
the only dwelling that remained as I had left it. 

I looked over the register at the hotel. It was even so. Two 
whole years had elapsed since I had written my name there with my 
own hand, and another had since added an account of the unhappy 
termination of our expedition. 

Two years! and in all that time, they cannot have heard of me at 
home, or if they have heard any thing, it must have been of my loss. 
They must think me dead. Dead! And am I not dead? for how 
can I be living, after what I have passed through? But how can I 
have died, since I am still upon the earth? In vain I tried to recal 
what had passed in the interval between my fall and the recovery of 
my consciousness in the valley below. The only resting-place my har- 
assed mind could find in that wide chaos, was the thought of home, and 
those who must have mourned for me so sincerely ; and I resolved to 
return to them as soon as possible. 

I sat out at once for Havre, writing on to secure a passage in the 
first steamer; for the timid curiosity of the villagers, who had all 
heard my strange story, and who followed me at a distance in all my 
wanderings, had become insupportable, and I longed to be at home 
and at rest. 
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But although my heart yearned toward those I was hastening to’ 


see again, a strange feeling of dread, a dim presentiment of some im- 
pending evil, I knew not what, at times, and more and more frequently, 
took possession of me, and almost made me doubt the advisability of 
continuing my journey. 

How should I be received by those who, if they had not already 
forgotten me, had at least accustomed themselves to regard me as 
long since dead? How could I, with the hope of being believed, ac- 
count to them for my miraculous escape or for my total silence of the 
past two years? Why had I not put off my return until I had written, 
and had received answers to my letters? On the register of the hotel 
I stopped at the night I spent in Havre, I found a name which strangely 
attracted my attention. This name, though I was sure I had never 
seen it before, nor knew any one who bore it, occupied all my 
thoughts. What could there be in common between me and Francis 
Burgess, of New-York, who had arrived from that city a few days be- 
fore, accompanied by his wife? Iwas sure there was some common 
bond between us. I was determined to see the man; and asking 
for him in the hotel, was told that he had the day before left for 
Paris. 

The steamer left her port; and every day, as it brought me nearer 
those I longed yet feared to see, added to the heavy weight of appre- 
hension at my heart. That strange blank in my life, which I was 
powerless to fill up intelligibly — what did it mean? Had it existed ? 
Had I set out on that fatal journey? Was I not still sleeping? And 
a thousand other perplexing hypotheses were ever in my mind, so that 
my actual life became every day more and more like a troubled dream 
from which I could not rouse myself. Doubt combated doubt, and 
conqueror and conquered ranged themselves against my failing reason, 
which, bewildered in the dim uncertainty that every where surrounded 
it, and from which it could not escape, found no firm ground whereon 
to make a stand, and had not courage to turn and stand at bay. 

At last we reached our journey’s end, and I stood once more on 
the threshold of my own house. But in what a state? A criminal 
on his way to execution could not have suffered greater agony than I, 
while standing irresolute at the door of my former dwelling-place. In 
vain I reasoned with myself that there was no real cause for fear ; 
that I had committed no unpardonable crime ; that I was not to blame, 
if I could not account more satisfactorily for that lapse in my life 
during which I had been lost to the world and to myself. I drove 
myself up the steps, and rang the bell. 

The short twilight of a November afternoon was drawing to a close, 
and the lamps had already been lighted for some time. My ring was 
answered quickly, almost too quickly. The same servant who, on 
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my departure, had brought my trunks down into the hall, now opened 
the door for me again. The glare from the gas-light in the stair-way 
flashed full in my face as the door was thrown open, and with a 
groan and an exclamation of —‘ Good Gop save us!’ James sprang 
away from me, and ran swiftly up-stairs, leaving the door behind him 
open. 

‘Nonsense!’ in a voice from above, which I recognized as my 
brother George’s. ‘ What do you mean, by coming up here with a 
story like that? You are drunk, or crazy. Go down to the door, if 
there is any one there; and don’t burst into the room in that way 
again.’ 

‘No, I an’t drunk, nor crazy, neither,’ returned James: ‘and if you 
want the door gone to again, you may go yourself. I tell you, it’s 
Mr. Frank, or his ghost. I knowed him as soon as I seed him, in 
spite of his beard and mustaches; and if you do n’t believe me, go 
down yourself, and see, for I won’t.’ 

This enraged my brother, who began to abuse James for his coward- 
ice and impudence, when I heard a female voice, my sister Ethel’s, 
trying to pacify him and persuade James that he had been mistaken 
and frightened without cause. They dropped their voices then, and 
Lina joined them, and, though I could not hear all that was said, I 
knew they were talking of me. It seemed to me that they longed 
yet feared to believe, that they dreaded to come down themselves and 
find the faint hope which James’ story had revived without foundation, 
and I thought it time for me to declare myself. 

‘George! Ethel!’ I shouted with a voice unghostly enough to have 
satisfied the most superstitious or timorous. ‘It is Frank; 1 am home 
again at last!’ and I ran up-stairs to meet them. 

I was hardly satisfied with my reception. The greeting they gave 
me was neither what I had hoped nor what I had feared. Surprise at 
my unexpected and sudden return was greater than the joy they felt 
at seeing me again; and the conviction, which had existed so long as 
a certainty, that I had perished by a sudden and violent death, was too 
strong to be overthrown in a moment, even by my actual presence 
among them. 

Only my little Lina’s greeting was sincerely cordial, affectionate, 
unreserved, and unconditional, and warmed instead of chilling and re- 
pulsing me. 

It was to Lina, more than to the others, that I told the story I had 
determined upon, as we sat round the blazing fire in the evening. It 
was to Lina I told my story, though my conscience reproached me for 
the deceit I was practising, and I longed, oh ! how I longed, to confide 
to her all the mental suffering I had endured. I had not fallen from a 
great height, and fortunately into a bed of snow softened by the sum- 
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mer’s sun, and had been found by the monks of the Hospice of those 
upper Alps. I was unharmed in body, but the terror of those awful 
moments when I had hung suspended between heaven and earth, had 
shaken my reason so that, when restored to consciousness, it was found 
that my mind was still wandering and unsettled. In this state I lived, 
or rather remained, with these charitable monks during two whole 
years, when a sudden accident, the sound of my native language 
spoken by a visitor to the Hospice, at once restored me to myself, and 
in a few days I was in a condition to leave my preservers and take my 
place in the world again. 

Such was in brief the story I told as we sat together the first even- 
ing after my return. How I longed to take back this deliberate false- 
hood which seemed to me-so necessary, and open my inmost heart to 
them all, to empty my troubled mind of all its load of doubt and sor- 
row; but I dared not. It seemed as though I stood before my judges, 
who, deaf to every appeal of humanity, affection, or relationship, would 
pronounce upon me sentence of everlasting banishment, should my de- 
fence seem wanting in any one particular. 

So the first evening of my return passed slowly, heavily away. We 
were all constrained and ill at ease. There was one question always 
on my lips, and I dared not ask it even of Lina, as she sat beside me 
and looked up into my face as though she could not believe I was near 
her if she looked another way. Fanny, to whom I was engaged when 
I left home, and who had always been a constant visitor at the house, 
where was she? The others did not speak of her, waiting, I suppose, 
for me to question them; and I dared not ask if she were well, why 
she was not with us, why she was not sent for, or why I did not go to 
her? I was down-stairs early in the morning, for my night had been 
a sleepless one, and was glad to find Lina sitting in the breakfast-room 
alone. 

‘I have been waiting to see you alone, Frank,’ she said as I came 
in. ‘I know what it is you dare not ask ; I know whose name was on 
your lips all last evening. Can you bear a great sorrow, dear brother ?’ 


and she put her arins round my neck gently, tenderly, as though I had 
been a child. 


* She — she is dead ?? I asked. 

‘Dead, said Lina; ‘dead to you, to me, for I cannot forgive her. 
She waited long and anxiously, it is true, and it was feared she would 
never recover from the shock ; but two months ago she was married, 
married to one she had loved, and who had loved her long before you 
ever saw her, and they sailed for Europe immediately. 

‘Sailed for Europe ?’ I cried, forgetting almost my sorrow in the 
sudden recollection that flashed across my mind. ‘By the Havre 
steamer; and his name is Burgess?’ I knew there was some reason 
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for the strange attraction that name had had for me, and I thanked 
Heaven that I had been spared the pain of meeting them at the hotel 
I had stopped at in Havre. 

Although this shock was almost greater than I could bear, still the 
certainty, however dreadful, of my loss, while it tore my heart with 
anguish, brought with it some relief from the terrible suspense I had 
so long endured, since it accounted for the mysterious presentiment of 
some impending evil which had haunted me ever since my arrival in 
Havre. 

I fell gradually into my place in the family, but it was not my old 
place. It seemed as though they would never become accustomed to 
my presence among them. My place at the dinner-table was often 
forgotten. It seemed to require an effort for them to remember that 
I was not still absent. With the exception of Lina, all about me 
seemed to regard me with a coldness almost amounting to suspicion 
or distrust. A gulf, which I could not and they would not pass, 
separated me from those I had longed so much to see again. The old 
freedom of intercourse which had made our orphan-home so happy a 
one was gone, and a heavy restraint, a ceremonious politeness and at- 
tention, worse than neglect, had taken its place. 

I tried to persuade myself that this could not last long. They will 
change soon, I thought. They can not all at once accustom them- 
selves to the sight among them of one who has for so long a time been 
regarded as dead. They will return to their old manners, and will re- 
store me to my old place in their hearts when they shall have become 
habituated to my presence, and shall have come to regard no longer 
as unaccountable and almost supernatural my sudden reappearance, 
for which I have perhaps never satisfactorily accounted. But why 
should not Lina be influenced by the strangeness of that event as well 
as they? In vain I tried to persuade myself by such arguments that 
the distance between us would gradually diminish, and that I should 
at last regain my place in the affections of my brother and sister. But 
the days passed sadly and slowly by, and I was still a stranger, it 
seemed to me an unwelcome one in my own house, 

I had told over my story so many times, at last, to every acquaint- 
ance I met and to every one whom the news of my return brought to 
the house, that I began to believe it myself. My account of my es- 

cape had always seemed a strange one to Ethel; and George, as he 
heard it again and again, began at last to question and surmise so art- 
fully that he believed I did not suspect that he began to doubt me; 
and this happened so often in connection with other test-questions 
upon points in our common past history, that the conviction gradually 
forced itself upon my mind, that he, my own brother, began to suspect 
that I was not what I represented myself to be. I became every day 
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more and more convinced that I was regarded by my brother and 
sister as an impostor, and that, for some reason I could not guess, they 
were unwilling to admit the weight of the proof I every moment gave 
them that I was really the brother who had so long been given up as 
lost. 

Among those who visited the house, were two men, one of whom, 
from his manner of questioning me, I took for a lawyer, while the other, 
I was equally sure — for my suspicions, also, had become aroused — 
was a detective. Both these men had upon different pretexts been 
presented to me, had heard my story, and had each, but particularly 
the lawyer, cross-examined me as though I had been upon the stand, 
Their examinations, however, had been so skilfully conducted, that it 
was only after they had been several times repeated that my suspi- 
cions were awakened. 

Suddenly the reason for the cold recognition I had received from 
my brother George and from my elder sister, an accounting cause for 
their indifference and distrust, flashed into my mind. There was the 
will I had left behind me. I had forgotten, until now, that it must 
have been opened, Disappointment at being obliged to wait yet 
longer for what they had begun to regard as their own, had poisoned 
their minds against me, and turned their love into cruel hate and 
envy. 

I went at once to my lawyer. The will had been opened a year 
after the receipt of my last letter. 

‘We could n’t guess, you know,’ said the lawyer, ‘ that the report 
of your death wasn’t true. The property is yours still, of course, but 
it makes it exceedingly inconvenient ; and the best thing for you to 
do, will be to make some amicable arrangement with your legatees.’ 

I happened, on that same day, to overhear a conversation which 
threw additional light upon what had before been so dark and obscure. 
It took place between two business men, who knew George, in the of- 
fice of an acquaintance with whom I was waiting to speak, and was 
begun and continued in spite of the signals of my friend, who in vain 
tried to break it off. 

‘George Traynor finds himself in rather a tight place just now,’ said 
one of them. ‘The notes he gave on his houses in th street fall 
due shortly, and where he will raise the money for them Heaven only 
knows.’ 

‘Why, I thought he had money enough,’ said the other. Did n’t 
some one die and leave him two or three hundred thousand ?’ 

‘Two or three tens ; forty thousand, I believe,’ said the first. ‘ Yes, 
his brother. He left him the money sure enough, but instead of leay- 
ing him to enjoy it, what must Mr. Frank do, after having been com- 
fortably out of the world for two or three years, but suddenly reiap- 
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pear here in New-York, with a cock-and-bull story of having been 
picked out of the snow by some monks who kept him till he was in a 
fit state to come home again. And home again he is sure enough, 
though I believe the poor devil finds himself rather de trop in the 
world, and has had the cold shoulder turned to him even in his own 
house , 

I stopped to hear no more, but, with a hasty excuse to my friend, 
rushed out into the open air. Whither? where could I find the peace 
and consolation that had been taken from me? Lina still remained to 
me; she, I knew, was faithful, but that house I could not enter again ; 
and would she come to me? 

I can find no words to describe the utter weariness and desolation 
of my heart as I sat in the reading-room of the hotel into which I had 
turned, almost mechanically. Surrounded by all the noise and confu- 
sion of that public place, every sound about me jarred and racked my 
tortured brain till I feared I should go mad. 

I resolved never to see George nor Ethel again, but transferring to 
them the coveted estate, the cause of their cruel estrangement between 
us, and taking Lina with me, if she would consent to go, to leave for- 
ever a place in which I had endured so much misery, and which the 
cruel treatment from those who should have been so kind had rendered 
hateful tome. I wrote a letter to George, informing him of my in- 
tention, but without attempting to account for it, preferring to leave 
that matter to his conscience ; and one to Lina, asking her if she loved 
me well enough and pitied me sincerely enough to be willing to leave 
her home and friends and all the joys and pleasures of her young life, 
to follow me, I knew not whither, abroad — out into the world, any 
where, so that I could forget what I had suffered here. I put these 
letters into my pocket and went out again to find a lawyer, with whose 
assistance I might draw up the necessary papers for the transfer of my 
property. 

It had seemed to me, at intervals during the whole of that morning, 
that I was followed — not stealthily, as though my pursuer were anxi- 
ous to escape detection, but rather closely and pertinaciously, as though 
he feared I might escape him. And I found the same man behind me 
again as I walked away from the hotel. The suspicion that a spy had 
been set upon me became a conviction, as, after turning several corners 
and quickening my pace almost to a run, I found my follower still at 
the same distance behind me. 

‘Are you following me?’ I asked as I turned upon him so sud- 
denly that he had no time to stop. ‘Are you following me? and 
why ?’ 

‘Yes Iam,’ he answered respectfully ; ‘ but no harm is meant you. 
I am only not to lose sight of you for a few days, Don’t be alarmed; 
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nobody will know that I am following you so long as you do n’t at- 
tempt to give me the slip,’ 

‘But by whose orders?’ I asked. ‘And why are you not to lose 
sight of me?? 

‘Mr. Watson’s. But I don’t rightly know why. The only orders 
I*ve got is to keep an eye on you for the sake of a client of his, who 
I suppose must be very fond of you; name — what is his name? Be- 
gins with a T, I think. George — yes, that ’s it — George Trynor, or 
Traynor ; something like that.’ 

I must have fallen lifeless at his feet. There was a sudden whirl be- 
fore my eyes, a dull, heavy shock, a gathering crowd, and a rapid 
motion, as though I were being lifted into a carriage. 

What a relief it was to be free for that brief time from the cruel suf- 
fering that had so long been mine, to forget, in an unconsciousness 
more perfect than that of sleep, the sickening anxiety of mind; the 
terrible, ever present foreboding of evil; the dull, heavy sense of utter 
hopelessness that I had had no freedom from for so many days. I can- 
not say how long this happy state endured. Even after I had begun to 
recover my consciousness, all my faculties remained in a half-awakened 
state I made no effort to destroy. Through the veil thrown over my 
mind, the memory of all the agonies I had been the victim of were so 
distant and indistinct, that they seemed no longer to belong to the 
present, but to some far-off past ; and the flickering light of my return- 
ing reason threw into the dark passages of those by-gone times such 
uncertain rays as only softened and obscured instead of making their 
mysteries clear. 

3ut alas! this happy state of forgetfulness faded in its turn. The 
quiet, dream-like trance was almost ended, and the cold, hard realities 
of the eruel world were with every breath Idrew coming nearer, Al- 
ready I had recovered sufficiently to know that those about me were 
busied in restoring me to consciousness. My cravat had been loosened 
from my neck. A wet cloth lay upon my forehead. Some one held 
me with a strong arm against his breast; a cooling breeze passed 
across my face. 

‘His color is coming again,’ I heard a voice say. 

I knew that voice. How long it was since I had heard it! I opened 
my eyes, and what a sight greeted them, and how different from the 
one I had feared to see. The blue vault of heaven hung over my 
head. I was lying on the ground, supported by Pierre, who held me 
in his arms, while Louis, kneeling by my side, held and chafed my 
hands in his. 

‘Where amI? How came [ here?’ I asked, raising my head and 
gazing stupefied upon the clear blue sky over-head, the snowy Alpine 
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peaks about me, and into the faces of those around me, and drawing a 
deep draught of that pure mountain air, which, as I breathed it out 
again, carried with it all the weight of sorrow and trouble that had 
oppressed me. ‘How came I here?’ 

‘How came you here? You may well ask that, my boy,’ cried 
Louis ; ‘ and it was n’t so easy a matter, let me tell you. You seemed 
determined to finish the slide you had begun, and came near carrying 
Pierre with you. And even after we had succeeded in getting the 
rope made fast to you, and had drawn you up here again, we began to 
think you had started on that journey from which people do n’t come 
back any more. You have had two narrow escapes to-day, rather 
more than one man’s share ; one from breaking your neck over that 
infernal bridge, as they call it; and the other from dying of suspended 
animation, as the medical gentlemen say, though I should think that 
meant being hanged. We have been halfan-hour, I should think, try- 
ing to restore the roses to your pallid cheeks,’ 

‘But we are all right now,’ said Adolphe; ‘ and if we do n’t start 
soon, shall not reach Chamounix before night. So en route, messieurs, 
only don’t try any more short cuts to Paradise.’ 

‘Confound you, Groetz,’ I said to him as soon as I was entirely my- 
self again, ‘confound you with your stories of spiritual resuscitation ; 
you have been the cause of my suffering more than I believed human 
nature could endure. I wish your philosopher Zenagoras, or whatever 
his name is, would come back and try the experiment himself 

And Groetz would have believed, I think, that I had proved the 
truth of the doctrine he had quoted if we had not succeeded in per- 
suading him that he had not passed any thing like two years in whist- 
ling over me with his hands in his pockets, while the others were oc- 
cupied in bringing me to myself again. 


THE DISCONSOLATE HUSBAND. 


In prime of life Tom lost his wife : 
Says Dick, to soothe his pain : 
‘Thy wife, I trow, has long ere now 
In ABRAHAM'S bosom lain.’ 
‘His face forlorn with grief I mourn,’ 
The shrewd dissembler cries ; 
‘For much I fear, by this sad tear, 
She'll scratch out ABraw’s eyes.’ 
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Wuat woman ever had any thing ‘fit to be seen’ left from one 
spring to the next? The shawl and mantilla, the soft-hued silks, and 
the delicate, opal-tinted robe de chambre of last year’s supply, are in- 
deed still in existence, but the truth-telling light of a May-day shows 
them shabby, creased, and faded — altogether unfit to appear before 
this virgin Queen of the Year. 

A stain on a vestment, colors ill-assorted or dingy, are insults to her 
radiant presence ; during her balmy reign, one should be attired like 
the children of her kingdom, in the tender, subdued tints of the sun : 
in ‘ violet dim;’ in the pale yellow of the daffodil, 


‘Tat comes before the swallow dares, and takes 
The winds of March with beauty ;’ 


in the lively green that wimples the young grass when it timidly peeps 
out from its winter nest, charmed by the piping of early birds; the 
faint pied blush of the apple-blossom ; the heavenly blue of Spring’s 
own skies; or the virgin white of the snow-drop. 

Spring is always a surprise, and therein perhaps consists half her 
charm — leaping from the very lap of Winter, flower-wreathed and 
instinct with innumerable beauties; she steals a march on the careful 
housewife, who ‘seeketh wool and flax, and worketh willingly with her 
hands,’ as well as on our dashing Miss Flora, whose life is frittered away 
in the luxurious chase after the myth of ‘Something to Wear” Only 
last week, it seems to her, nestled in furs, her face half-enveloped in 
a velvet and ermine hood, she was borne on the wings of jollity 
over the glistening snow — bells jingling, whips cracking, Winter in 
all his jubilee: now as she rolls down Broadway in her crimson- 
cushioned coupé, the flame-color ‘ stares at her, glares at her ;’ through 
the window a hot, sickening draught from the cross-streets scorches 
the freshness of her cheek ; her velvet mantle clings to her shoulders 
in leaden folds, her sables tighten their clasp about her delicate throat 
and bust, till she is nigh suffocating; even the tiny hat and plumes 
contribute to the sudden and overwhelming discomfort. 

Par parenthése: how like, and how unlike, Owen Meredith’s Madame 
la Marquise, who 


‘prives after noon: then’s the time to behold her, 
With her fair face half-hid, like a ripe peeping rose, 
*Neath that veil — o’er the velvets and furs which enfold her, 
Leaning back with a queenly repose — 
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‘ As she glides up the sun-light! ... You’d say she was made 
To loll back in a carriage, all day, with a smile ; 
And at dusk, on a sofa, to lean in the shade 
Of soft lamps, and be wooed for a while.’ 


If Miss MacFlimsey walks, it is worse ; the dust that sticks to her 
heavy drapery is disgusting to her fastidiousness, and irritates her 
lungs, while the sense of weight and warmth is redoubled ; but walk- 
ing or driving must be endured till she achieves the blessed consum- 
mation which is the chief end of her butterfly being. 

The shopdom of Gotham comes gallantly to the relief of Miss 
MacFlimsey ; for her all Broadway, hung with spring garlands and hol- 
iday streamers, is converted into a grand féte-ground, wherein are col- 
lected. treasures from the uttermost parts of the earth to do homage 
to her loveliness. Our metropolitan Autolycus, prince of peddlers, 
strides on his triumphal march through the scene of his fabulous suc- 
cesses, ‘singing his wares as they were indeed gods and goddesses,’ in 
characteristic rhymes : 


‘Lawn as white as driven snow; 
Cyprus black as e’er was crow ; 
Gloves as sweet as damask roses ; 
Masks for faces and for noses ; 
Bugle bracelet, necklace-amber ; 
Perfume for a lady’s chamber ; 
Golden quoifs and stomachers, 

For my lads to give their dears ; 

Pins and poking-sticks of steel, 

What maids lack from head to heel: 

Come, buy of me, come: come, buy —come, buy!’ 


And he of the next booth takes up the refrain, ‘Come, buy ; come, 
buy ;’ and the next, and the next, till the echo resounds afar, and 
enters every dwelling wherein a woman sits in blank dismay, wondering 
what she shall wear. 

It is superfluous to add that the invitation meets with universal 
response ; let us see what of new or strange meets this sisterhood of 
a common necessity in the bewildering Fairyland of Dress. 

Conspicuous in swelling proportions stands Crinoline, multitudinous 
and multiformed, from the stiff, uncompromising circumferences, which, 
like that wherein Queen Anne delighted, ‘is no more a petticoat, than 
Diogenes’ tub was his breeches,’ to the hoop of steel-skeleton perfection. 
Undoubtedly the most prominent feature of female costume in 1859, it 
seems by its steadily-growing popularity to demand more serious con- 
sideration than the passing whims of the fickle goddess. Indeed it does 
not appear absurd to hazard the prediction, that crinoline, in one shape 
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or another, will become a recognized institution in women’s dress, not to 
be subject henceforth to tri-monthly mutations in common with the cut 
of boddices or the poise of head-gear ; certain it is that, in the days 
of its flagrant abominations, of ‘ supporters, postures, farthingales,’ and 
commodes or bustles, it was tenaciously adhered to by ladies of fashion 
and supposed good taste, notwithstanding esthetic and even clerical 
interference ; and now that the ‘ bewitching round’ incloses within 
its magic circle utility, comfort, and almost perfect grace, what may 
we not expect ? 

Intimately associated with the improved hoop-skirts, we should be 
grateful for the tournure corset, an invention that must prove equally 
popular, as combining in the best manner the requirements of corset 
and skirt-supporter. The corset has long since ceased to be the me- 
mento-mori of social and medical monitors; this may be owing partly 
to the incalculable improvement in its construction, but more probably 
to the fact that tight-lacing has become exceptional ; it is no longer a 
crying evil. Wasp waists and thin sallow faces are now by no means 
Jashionable, which is only another way of saying that women are at 
last sensible of the immensely superior attraction of firm, elastic, well- 
developed forms, and countenances beautiful with the radiance of 
perfect health. 

There are still many grave errors to be corrected in the physical 
education of women; but we have made long strides already on the 
right track. 

Women’s dress, at the head-quarters of Fashion —the Imperial 
Court of ‘his uncle’s nephew ’—is characterized by almost incredible 
extravagance. When we hear that at a bridal dinner in Paris, con- 
sisting of sixty persons, the ladies wore jewels to the amount of five 
or six millions of dollars; the flowers decorating the salon and the 
tables costing the bagatelle of seven thousand five hundred dollars ; 
that six or ten thousand dollars worth of precious stones, and lace 
flounces seven yards long, at forty dollars per yard, are common items 
of garniture for a ball or dinner-dress, in a modiste’s report of current 
modes, we can but sigh for our Republican frog, that will strain every 
muscle to compete with the Parisian ox. 

We are told already that ‘the expense of a well-dressed wife or 
daughter, in the simple article of jewelry for a single evening, is often- 
times as much as would originally have bought the entire island of 
Manhattan before the time of Peter Stuyvesant ;’ and that a New- 
York matron appeared at the Napier ball in Washington last winter, 
in such a costly profusion of lace and diamonds, that she was forced 
to maintain a solitary and secure position during the entertainment. 
From this, we may easily anticipate the possible follies of the future. 

In the materials simply for ‘ robes,’ there is nothing absolutely new 
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to notice: it is only by combinations and designs that novel effects are 
produced, Great latitude is obtained in this respect by the prevailing 
mode of double skirts, or jupes in technical parlance ; the upper one 
may be made of velvet, the lower being of satin of the same color; or 
one may be profusely ornamented, the other plain; one striped, the 
other plaided ; striped latitudinally, or striped longitudinally ; barred, 
buttoned, or fringed; trimmed with bows, bugles, or box-plaiting: in 
fact, admitting of means to vary the monotony of a lady’s wardrobe 
too complicated for any but a milliner’s brain to conceive or contain. 
This is by no means a safe mode to be blindly followed: very becom- 
ing to some figures, it deforms others. 

Flounces divide the day with the double jupes, and are perhaps even 
more hazardous. Though we are not inclined to pronounce the Et- 
trick Shepherd infallible authority, his remarks on this subject are so 
just and forcible, that we shall let him have his say: ‘Tak for ex- 
ample floonces. What’s mair ridiculous than sax tier 0’ floonces on 
the tail o’ the gown o’ a bit fat, dumpy cretur, w? unco short legs, and 
sticken’ out gey and sair, baith before and behin’, beside a tall, straught, 
elegant lassie, wha bears alang her floonces as gloriously as the rising 
morning trails her clouds through amang the dews on the mountain- 
tops!” 

Artistically considered, the advantage of breaking up the harmonious 
lines of drapery by flounces or over-skirts or latitudinal embellishment 
of any kind, may be justly questioned; still, as fashion prescribes 
them rather peremptorily, the classic will, naturally, be ignored; we 
have only to beg those most concerned, to carefully consult a cheval 
mirror, before they lay aside the surely elegant plain skirt for a ruffled 
risk, 

The marked preference for black in promenade costume during the 
last two or three years, we welcome as the proof of a dawning per- 
ception among our most cultivated women of the vulgarity of street- 
dress in America, and especially in New-York. 

A touch of that innate coquetry which makes the whole feminine 
world kin, may have had an equal share in this obvious reform ; for it is 
indisputable, that eight women in every ten, of whatever age, com- 
plexion, or size, will appear more beautiful, more elegant, more distin- 
gué in black (not necessarily mourning) than in any color, or combina- 
tion of colors. The peculiar properties of this hue have been shame- 
fully overlooked by those who devote their talents to the art of dress ; 
it possesses preéminently the gift of ladyfying the coarse, of softening 
into a species of beauty the plain, and of imparting style to the com- 
mon-place. 

The most charming street-toilettes are composed of these ‘suits of 
sable,’ relieved by a judicious commingling of their associated tints 
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of lavender, violet, purple, or gray ; a lady, confident of the purity of 
her taste, may combine white with black with excellent effect ; but to 
be successful, it must be done with rare tact. 

Two superb fashion-plate robes in a modiste’s monthly for March 
were of black velvet; one, an ‘at home,’ was made with high but- 
toned boddice, having close sleeves with broad cuffs reversed, and em- 
broidered with bugles; the other was an indescribably elegant ball- 
dress, trimmed profusely on the sides of the skirt with a wavy pyramid 
of broad lace, the décolletté boddice and short sleeves being covered 
with the same costly web. 

The basque, so long popular, is at last discarded ; a few soften its 
abrupt departure in little basquines about the waist; but La Mode in- 
exorably demands the round boddice finished neatly with a belt and 
jewelled buckle, or extending into sharp, short points over the swell- 
ing fulness of the skirt. About the neck, the dress may be cut a la 
Pompadour of to-day, a slight modification of the somewhat too luxu- 
rious style of costume indulged in by the fair Marchioness who origin- 
ated it; to a person of desirable embonpoint, this fashion is peculiarly 
becoming ; but let her of the doubtful bust or throat beware of it, 
unless she adopt with it the pretty chemisette of tulle and ribbon, 
invented expressly for her benefit. 

With the round waist, close sleeves are happily restored ; in thick 
materials, those formed of graduated puffs from the shoulder to the 
hand, are extremely becoming to a slim person, and quaint to a 
charm. 

The loose flowing sleeve, so long in vogue, is still preferred for thin 
goods, and is particularly graceful for evening-dress, while it affords a 
desirable concealment to arms that are not of the plumpest. 

On the vexed question of sleeves or no sleeves, a ‘ professional 
painter’ says, ‘A very short sleeve, though it should not quite allow 
sight of the shoulder, is better than a longer, because it shows more 
of the entire arm,’ and ‘ Few arms are fine enough to maintain a fair 
appearance, when covered to within a little of the elbow, while almost 
every one would look well, if uncovered from the shoulder” For ex- 
amples, he refers to the antique statues: Canova’s ‘ Dancing-Girl 
Reposing’ is a good case in point. 

Unfortunately, this artist’s advice can be followed now only by havy- 
ing no sleeve whatever, which was a last year’s fashion, and therefore 
impracticable ; moreover, the present style of full-dress is so decolleté, 
that the arm is necessarily very much covered by even the shortest 
sleeve. A Paris letter-writer declares that the evening-toilette there in 
vogue transcends the bounds of propriety ; and he is particularly face- 
tious on the lux-de-dos indulged in by ladies who are very far from 
being a load for a camel — the eastern standard of beauty. 
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We had hoped that an English dinner-table was the only stake at 
which these anatomical specimens were compelled to sacrifice them- 
selves, and in such necessary humiliation we were disposed to regard 
them more in pity than ridicule. The woman who, being beautiful in 
the rare beauty of a perfect bust, is induced by an almost pardonable 
vanity, seconded by the authority of Fashion, to display it promiscu- 
ously, might not be insensible to a well-timed appeal to her sense of 
delicacy, her own interests, her good taste ; but what can one hope of 
a woman who intrudes upon the public gaze an attenuated and repul- 
sive bareness ? 

Apropos, that conscious offspring of French meretriciousness, in old. 
fashioned designation the ‘modesty-piece,’ is once more resuscitated 
from the oblivion to which ridicule not over-nice had consigned it. 
It appears now in a fan-form (éventail) of rich lace, within the front of 
the corsage ; it is as if Parisian belles should say with the Cardinal de 
Bernis when assisting at the toilette of Madame de Pompadour: 


‘ Or being nude, th’ embarrassment 
Gives nudity its greatest charm.’ 


And forthwith ‘th’ embarrassment’ is personated by the lace 
éventail ! 

With this exception, the present style of evening costume is pictu- 
resquely beautiful. 

Moiré antique, and similarly rich fabrics, are chosen by the dowagers, 
while tulle, tarletane, and tissue are monopolized by their daughters ; 
the skirts of these latter, made in demi-train, are covered with countless 
puffings or ruffles of the same gauzy materials; and these are taste- 
fully decorated with a shower of exquisite flowers — roses, violets, 
hyacinths, camelias, which involuntarily suggest to the poetic beholder 
Petrarch’s picture of Laura: 


‘ How well I call to mind, 
When from the boughs the wind 
Shook down upon her bosom flower on flower ; 
And there she sat, meek-eyed, 
In midst of all that pride, 
Sprinkled and blushing through an amorous shower, 
Some to her hair paid dower, 
And seemed to dress the curls, 
Queen-like, with gold and pearls ; 
Some, snowing on her drapery, stopped.’ 


On the hair, which is dressed low behind, or with broad braids, are 
worn flower head-dresses to correspond with those on the dress ; while 
combinations of velvet and jewels accompany the more elaborate 
toilettes. Too much attention can scarcely be paid to the decoration 
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of the head; it is at once the most difficult and the most important 
point in dress, 

The French bonnet is so irrevocably fixed in feminine preference, 
wherever ‘modern improvements’ assert their pretentious sway, that 
it is absurd to hope for its eradication, however well satisfied each 
individual woman may be of its absolute failure to meet the require- 
ments of comfort, grace or beauty. So we must e’en accept the hate- 
ful exotic, and make the best of it; for very change it must occasion- 
ally assume a shape somewhat less objectionable than the one it has 
worn for the last ten years, and we believe this to be the accepted 
time for a nearer approach to perfection than we could have reason- 
ably hoped for in the next ten years. 

On this unfortunate article of head-gear Za Mode seems to have de- 
lighted to wreak her wildest whimsicalities: from the ‘ flour-barrel ’ 
structures of our great-grandmothers to the abortions of yesterday, 
what has it not suffered at her hands ? 

The ultra-fashionable bonnet this season is perceptibly larger ; quite 
large enough for the ordinary purposes of promenade costume ; indeed 
for the last eighteen months the extremely small bonnet has indicated 
only loud vulgarity. The vavolet, or cape of the hat, which was last 
spring so large as to conceal the most attractive point in a fine figure, 
the graceful poise of the head on the neck, is now reduced to a desir- 
able size, subordinate, as it should be, to the main structure. 

The prevailing style is, to trim or form the bonnet of two strongly 
contrasting colors, which is open to many objections, but may be 
managed with skill. Blonde streamers and voillettes, together with 
spring flowers, are used as decorations; face-trimmings were never 
more becoming — full ruches of tulle, blonde-edged, with wreaths or 
clusters of flowers, or narrow ribbons plaited and bordered with silky 
lace. In shape, the bonnet flares in front much more than those of 
the past season, allowing a freer display of the hair, which is always to 
be desired ; the Marie Stuart comes forward on the head in a point, 
and fits closely to the face. 

Straw bonnets, fine and coarse, and Leghorns, are the most popular 
till the extreme warm weather demands an even lighter head-dress. 
These straw goods form a large item in the spring trade; one State 
alone furnishes over three millions of bonnets a year, while the impor- 
tations amount in the same time to as many dollars’ worth. This pre- 
ference may be accounted for by the fact, that a straw bonnet is the 
only one suitable for summer wear; the only one that is at once lady- 
like, durable, and cheap; a one dollar straw bonnet, tastefully trimmed, 
is incalculably preferable to any sort of thin hat that costs twice as 
much. 

Leghorns are superlatively elegant, but by far the most extravagant 
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bonnets worn. And for the country, or the sea-side, straw hats, by 
all means; the broader the brim the better. 

We must not over-look one of the most striking features of now-a- 
days dress — the profuse ornamentation of ladies’ under-linen. To 
such an extent is this carried, that the sum which a few years ago 
would have furnished an outfit, complete and in good style, will now 
barely suffice for the one item of ‘ fringed, embroidered petticoats.’ 
The simply-ruffled petticoat, from which these dainties sprung, is said 
to have originated from a picture by Albert Durer, in which he put 
one on the angel who is driving Adam and Eve out of Paradise — the 
solitary instance in female affairs. where it was only the ‘ premier pas’ 
that did not cost. 

Let us beg our fair friends to eschew the cape, so fashionable and 
so tasteless, prescribed for the morning negligés, with which these 
pretty skirts are worn; let the accompanying slippers be quite as 
dainty, if not so small, as Cinderella’s; and to perfect the charm of these 
‘robes loosely flowing, hair as free,’ study that ‘sweet neglect’? which 
Ben Jonson sings, to the disparagement of ‘all the adulteries of art,’ 
and stiff preciseness of appareling. 

For outside wrappings, we have the French loose basques of light 
cloth, and the large lace mantles or shawls, tastefully hooded, for 
mid-summer ; besides, the usual variety of not very noticeable silk 
mantillas. 


To be able, without violating any social law, to dress according to 
one’s individual peculiarities of person, position, and means, and taste, 
has always been regarded as a costumary millennium, far-distant but 
certain. However desirable this state of things would be, we dare not 
hold such a promise to the hearts of Fashion’s hapless victims, nor bid 
them hope for more latitude than they enjoy now. This is by no 
means inconsiderable ; there are, of course, certain articles which are 
par excellence the Fashion, but there are those, far preferable and of 
infinitely larger variety, which are not out of Fashion, in the selection 
of which individual taste may be exercised to almost any extent. 

So, if the ‘ bit, fat, dumpy cretur’ wears ‘ sax tier o’ floonces,’ or the 
dear lady of five feet nine, chooses in her gown, a pattern one foot 
square, of every color in the rainbow, it is her own fault, 
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Across the brown sides of the bare old hills, 
By lakes moss-rimmed and silver gliding rills, 
Comes April, glad and arch, 
With quiet stir she moves across the fields, 
And to her footstep yields 
The softened soil, whose cool breath, fresh and sweet, 
Rises beneath her feet : 
Her long and sunny hair, 
With all its wealth of rippling gold unbound, 
Casts wavy shadows o’er the furrowed ground ; 
While on the clinging air 
Floats out her misty veil of gray and white, 
Touched with red dashes as of morning light. 
Earth to her influence wakes, 
And clears her hills and valleys of the snow, 
And autumn leaves that drifted long ago, 
Then lifts her head to meet the spring-time’s glow. 
The tiny ferns and brakes, 
Hid in the bosom of the birchen woods, 
Unroll their graceful lengths in waving floods 
The sweet blue violet — 
That opes its eyes the merry brook beside, 
Just where the meadow flows out far and wide — ae 
Lists, when the stars are set, e : 
And the pale moon sunk to the plains below, i 
And the gay dawn with bright and blushing mirth 
Heralds the morning's birth, 
For the faint rustle, delicate and low, 
Of the young corn-blades striking through the earth ; 
The stately maple-trees, 
Red-budded watchers of the youthful year, 
Strong with the strength of the rich atmosphere, 
Bend to the first-born breeze. 
Beside the last year acorn’s downy cup 
The mossy grass looks up ; 
Daisies lie on the hills in starry shrouds ; 
While snowy-footed clouds 
Troop o’er the highways of the heavenly lands, 
And from their hasty hands 
Scatter swift showers upon the eager earth 
In drops of dewy mirth ; 
The huge old Titans wake, 
With strength renewed, unto their daily toil, 
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And through the rich and ever-yielding soil, 
New paths and furrows make ; 

Their long and mighty arms with heavy sweep 

Break up the mists that veil the river’s sleep, 
Which in mute dulness lies ; 

But as their ponderous tools with clanging cries 
Ring up into the skies, 

It bursts the fetters that has bound it long, 
With power unknown and strong — 

It creeps no longer sluggishly and slow, 
But with a quickened flow 

Leaps up to meet the willows on its brink, 

Whose long attendant shadows slowly sink 
Its pearly depths below. 
The restless, fearless breeze, 

Singing the murmurs of a thousand pines, 

With pleasant interludes of swinging vines, 
Flutters amongst the trees. 
The slowly winding rills 

Ripple soft chimes as low they lie apart, 

Like the pale drops within the diamond’s heart, 
Beneath the proud high hills ; 

Where, crowned with dewy light, and azure zoned, 
Young April sits enthroned. 

Her work ail done in its appointed time, 

Her seeds all sown, her beauty in its prime, 

She resteth from her labors like a queen, 
Dispensing joy serene. 
But now the golden light, 

That wavered softly on her forehead white, 

Like the rare halo round some hallowed saint, 
Is waxing dim and faint. 
The large-eyed, silent dreams, 

Lifting their presence from her shadowed hair, 

Fold their white wings upon the sleeping air, 
And sink into the streams ; 

And with wild weeping for the flowers she leaves, 
With heavy heart she grieves 

For the pure treasures of the well-filled earth, 
Which she has given birth ; 

For the sweet buds and promises of spring, 
Which now are blossoming ; 

And with her arms raised upward to the skies, 

With mute imploring in her longing eyes, 

She passeth from the woods and fields away, 

To the white land of May! 
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THE ROMANCE OF A POOR YOUNG MAN. 


Sursum corda! (Lift up your hearts.) 


PART SECOND. 
Friday, April 28th. 

Tus morning, at nine o’clock, I rang at M. Laubépin’s door, in the 
vague hope that something might have hastened his return ; but he is 
not expected before to-morrow. The thought occurred to me to ad- 
dress myself to Mme. Laubépin, and to tell her of the extreme annoy- 
ance to which her husband’s absence subjected me. While I was hesi- 
tating between shame and want, the old servant, apparently frightened 
at the hungry look which I fixed on her, cut the discussion short by 
suddenly shutting the door. I then came to a determination, and re- 
solved to fast until to-morrow. I said to myself, ‘After all, a man does 
not die of a single day’s fasting : if I was to be blamed in this course 
for an excess of pride, I alone had to suffer for it, and consequently 
it concerned no one but myself. 

Upon this I took my way to the Sorbonne, where I attended several 
lectures in succession, trying, by dint of intellectual enjoyment, to fill 
the void which made itself felt in the flesh ; but the time came when 
this resource failed me, and I soon began to find it ineffectual. I felt 
particularly an intense nervous irritation, which I hoped to soothe by 
walking. It was a cold and foggy day. As I was crossing the bridge 
des Saints Péres, I stopped for a moment in spite of myself; I leaned 
on the parapet, and watched the troubled waters of the river tumbling 
through the arches. I know not what accursed thoughts at that mo- 
ment crossed my weary and weakened brain: on a sudden I pictured 
to myself, in the most dreary colors, the future of ceaseless strife, of 
dependence and humiliation, on which I was entering through the gate 
of hunger; I felt a deep and positive loathing, and as it were an in- 
capability for life. At the same moment a flood of wild and brutal 
rage rushed to my brain, a dizzy sensation seized me, and leaning over 
the empty space, I saw the whole surface of the river studded with 
stars. é 

I will not say in common phrase, ‘It was not Gop’s will” I do not 
like those unmeaning expressions. I venture to say, it was not my 
will. Gop has made us free; and if I could have doubted it previously, 
that supreme moment when the soul and the body, courage and coward- 
ice, good and evil, were so clearly in mortal combat within me, that 
moment would have removed my doubts forever. 

Once more master of myself, I no longer felt, in looking on those 
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dreadful waters, any thing save the very harmless and tolerably stupid 
temptation to quench the thirst which was consuming me. I reflected, 
moreover, that in my own room I should find much clearer water, and 
I quickly made my way toward the hotel, summing up a delightful 
image of the pleasures which awaited me there. In my wretched 
childishness I was astonished, nay, could not get over the fact, that I 
had not sooner thought of this victorious device. On the boulevard I 
suddenly came across Gaston de Vaux, whom I had not seen for two 
years. After a moment’s hesitation he stopped, shook me cordially 
by the hand, said a word or two about my travels, and left me hastily. 
Then returning, he said : ‘ My friend, you must allow me to share with 
you a piece of good luck which has befallen me within these few days. 
I have got hold of a treasure: I have received a lot of segars which 
cost me two francs apiece, but they are above price. Here’s one, 
you'll tell me what you think of it. Good morning, my dear fellow.’ 

I mounted painfully the six stories, and, trembling with emotion, 
seized my lucky carafe, the contents of which I swallowed in little 
mouthfuls ; after which I lighted my friend’s segar, giving myself an 
encouraging smile in the glass. I left the house again at once, con- 
vinced that walking and the sights in the street were good for me. 
On opening my door, I was surprised and displeased to see in the nar- 
row passage the wife of the porter of the hotel, who seemed discon- 
certed by my sudden appearance. This woman was formerly in the 
service of my mother, who became fond of her, and gave her a hus- 
band and the lucrative post which she still holds. I had thought I 
noticed for several days that she was keeping a watch on me, and, sur- 
prising her this time almost in the very fact, I said violently: ‘ What 
do you want?’ ‘Nothing, Monsieur Maxime — nothing,’ she replied, 
much agitated : ‘I was turning on the gas.’ I shrugged my shoulders, 
and walked away. 

The day was closing. I could walk in the most frequented places 
without fear of the annoyance of meeting acquaintances. I was ob- 
liged to throw away my segar, which disagreed with me. My walk 
lasted two or three hours—hours of torture. There is something 
peculiarly bitter in feeling yourself attacked, in the midst of all the 
splendor and opulence of civilized life, by the scourge of savage life, 
by hunger. It is akin to madness; it is a tiger that springs at your 
throat on the crowded Boulevard. 

I made fresh reflections. It is not, then, an idle word, this hunger ! 
There is really a disease of this name; there really are human beings 
who suffer usually, almost every day, what I am suffering by chance 
once in my life. And for how many of those beings is not that suffer- 
ing increased by complications which are spared me? The only per- 
son in the world for whom I care, I know her at least to be sheltered 
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from the evils which I am undergoing: I see her dear face, happy, rosy, 
and smiling. But those who do not suffer alone, those who hear the 
heart-rending cry of their own bowels repeated by beloved and sup- 
plicating lips, those for whom in their cold lodgings wait pale-cheeked 
wives and little ones that cannot smile! Poor people! O holy 
charity ! 

These thoughts robbed me of the courage to complain, and gave me 
the courage to endure the trial to the end. I had, in fact, the means 
of shortening it. There are two or three restaurants here where I am 
known; and it often happened, when I was rich, that I would enter 
them unhesitatingly, though I had forgotten my purse. I could make 
use of this device. It would not have been more difficult for me to 
manage to borrow a hundred sous in Paris; but these plans, which 
savored of wretchedness and trickery, decidedly displeased me. It is 
a slippery descent for the poor, and I will not even set foot on it. I 
would as soon, I think, lose honesty itself, as lose the delicacy which 
is the distinguishing mark of that common virtue. Now I have so 
often observed with what a dreadful facility this exquisite sentiment 
of honor loses its flower and its rank, even in the best-endowed souls, 
not only at the breath of misery, but on simple contact with difficul- 
ties, that I must watch over myself with strictness, and reject henceforth, 
as suspicious, the most harmless-seeming compromises of conscience. 
When evil days come on us, we must not accustom the soul to pliancy ; 
it has only too much inclination of itself to yield. 

Weariness and cold brought me to the house again toward nine 
o’clock. The door of the hotel happened to be open; and I was walk- 
ing to the stairs with the step of a ghost, when I heard from the 
porter’s lodge the sound of an animated conversation, apparently at 
my expense, for just at that moment the tyrant of the place pro- 
nounced my name in a contemptuous tone. ‘Do me the favor, Mme. 
Vanberger,’ he said, ‘to leave me in peace about your Maxime. Did 
I ruin your Maxime for you? Very well, then: why do you keep 
talking about him? If he kills himself, he ’ll be buried, I suppose ! ’ 

‘I tell you, Vanberger,’ the woman rejoined, ‘it would have cut you 
to the heart, if you had seen him swallow the carafe of water. And 
if I thought that you mean what you say, when you say so coolly, like 
an actor, ‘If he kills himself, he’ll be buried!’ But I don’t think so; 
because you are a good man at heart, though you don’t like to have 
your habits disturbed. Just think, Vanberger, to be in want of fire 
and bread! A gentleman who has been fed all his life on blancmange, 
and wrapped in furs like a pet cat! It isn’t a shame and a disgrace, 
oh! no! and it isn’t a queer government to allow such things, I sup- 
pose, either !? 

‘But that doesn’t concern the government at all, M. Vanberger 
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replied, reasonably enough. ‘And then you’re mistaken, I tell you: 
he’s not in that position : he does n’t want for bread. It’s impossible! 

‘Well, Vanberger, I will tell you every thing: I have followed him, 
played the spy on him up there, and set Edward to play the spy, too: 
well, I’m certain he did not dine yesterday, and ate no breakfast this 
morning ; and as I have searched all his pockets and all his drawers, and 
there is not a red farthing left in them, it is quite certain that he will 
have had no dinner again to-day; for he is too proud to go and beg a 
dinner.’ ! 

‘Well, so much the worse for him. When a man is poor, he must 
not be proud,’ said the worthy porter, who seemed to me to be 
expressing the true feelings of a door-keeper. 

I had had enough of this dialogue, and closed it abruptly by open- 
ing the door of the lodge, and asking M. Vanberger for a light: I 
think he would not have been more astonished if I had asked for his 
head. In spite of all the desire I felt to keep a good countenance be- 
fore these people, I could not help stumbling once or twice on the 
staircase ; my head was going round, On entering my room, generally 
icy-cold, I was surprised to find a genial temperature, pleasantly kept 
up by a bright, cheerful fire. I had not the asceticism to put it out: 
I blessed the excellent hearts that there are in the world, and stretched 
myself in an old arm-chair, covered with Utrecht velvet, which, like 
myself, had been driven by stress of fortune from the ground-floor to 
the garret, and tried to slumber. I had been plunged for about half- 
an-hour in a kind of stupor, in which one uniform dream offered me 
the phantom of luxurious feasts, and fat thansgiving-days, when the 
noise of the door opening made me spring up wide-awake. I thought 
I was still dreaming, when I saw Mme. Vanberger come in, adorned 
with a huge tray on which smoked two or three savory dishes. She 
had already set the tray down on the floor, and began to spread a 
cloth on the table, before I was able entirely to shake off my lethargy. 
At last I rose abruptly. ‘What is that?’I said. ‘What are you 
doing ?? 

Mme. Vanberger feigned great astonishment. 

‘Did not Monsieur ask for his dinner ? ? 

‘Not at all. Edward has made a mistake: it is some lodger close 
by ; see if it is not, 

‘ But there is no lodger on the same landing with Monsieur... . I 
do n’t understand.’ 

‘At any rate, it was not I. What can it mean? You weary me! 
Take it away!’ 

The poor woman hereupon began sorrowfully to fold up her cloth 
again, looking at me meanwhile as mournfully as a beaten dog. ‘ Mon- 
sieur has dined, probably ?’ she resumed in a timid voice. 
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‘ Probably.’ 

‘It is a pity, for the dinner was all ready. It will be wasted, and 
the child will get a scolding from his father. If Monsieur had hap- 
pened not to have dined, Monsieur would have done me a favor.’ 

I stamped violently. ‘Go away, I tell you!’ Then, as she was 
leaving the room, I walked toward her. ‘My good Louise, I under- 
stand you, and thank you; but I am not quite well this evening, I am 
not hungry,’ 

‘Ah! Monsieur Maxime!’ she cried, weeping, ‘if you knew how 
you mortify me! Well, then, you shall pay me for the dinner, if you 
like ; you shall put money in my hand, when you have some again ; 
but you may be sure that you might give me a hundred thousand 
francs, and it would not please me so much as seeing you eat my poor 
dinner! Why, it would be giving me alms! You are a sensible man, 
Monsieur Maxime, and you must see that it would!’ 

‘Well, my dear Louise, what shall 1 do? I cannot give you a hun- 
dred thousand franes, but I am going to eat your dinner. You will 
leave me by myself, won’t you ?? 

‘Yes, Sir. Oh! thank you, Sir! Thank you sincerely, Sir! You 
have a good heart! 

‘And a good appetite, too, Louise. Give me your hand; it is not 
to put money in it: don’t be afraid. There! Good-by, Louise.’ 

The excellent woman went away sobbing. 

I was finishing writing these lines, after doing honor to Louise’s 
dinner, when I heard the sound of a heavy, steady step; at the same 
time I thought I distinguished the voice of my humble providence, 
speaking in the tone of a hasty and agitated communication. A few 
seconds afterward came a knock, and while Louise disappeared in the 
darkness, I saw, appearing in the frame formed by the door-way, the 
solemn profile of the old notary. M. Laubépin cast a rapid glance on 
the tray on which I had placed the remnants of my dinner ; then ad- 
vanced toward me, and opening his arms, in token at once of confu- 
sion and reproach: ‘ Monseiur le Marquis, in heaven’s name, why did 
you not let me > He interrupted himself, walked with great 
strides across the room, and stopping suddenly, resumed: ‘ Young 
man, this is not well: you have wounded a friend, you have made an 
old man blush” He was much agitated. I looked at him, a little 
agitated myself, not clearly knowing how to answer ; when he abruptly 
caught me to his breast, and pressing me as if he would stifle me, 
murmured in my ear, ‘My poor child!’ A moment’s silence ensued. 
He sat down. ‘ Maxime,’ M. Laubépin then resumed, ‘are you still 
in the same mind in which I left you? Would you have the courage 
to accept the most humble labor, the most modest employment, pro- 
vided only it is honorable, and, while securing a livelihood for your- 
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self, removes your sister, for the present and for the future, from the 
pains and dangers of poverty ?’ 

‘Most certainly, Sir: it is my duty, dnd I am ready to do it.’ 

‘In that case, my friend, listen to me. I have just come from 
Brittany. There is in that ancient province a wealthy family, of the 
name of Laroque, which for many years has honored me with its entire 
confidence. This family is represented at present by an old man and 
two women, whose age or disposition renders them all alike useless 
for business. The Laroques possess considerable landed estate, the 
management of which was intrusted latterly to a bailiff, whom I took 
the liberty of considering « scoundrel. I received the news, the 
day after our interview, Maxime, of this individual’s death ; I set off 
immediately for the chateau of the Laroque family, and asked for the 
vacant office for you. I made the most of your title of advocate, and 
especially of your moral qualities. In conformity with your wish, I 
did not speak of your birth: you are, and will be known, in the house, 
only under the name of Maxime Odiot. You will live in a cottage by 
itself, and your meals will be served there, whenever you may not like 
to appear at the family table. Your salary is fixed at six thousand 
francs a year. Does that suit you?’ 

‘It suits me perfectly ; and I am deeply touched by all the delicate 
precautions your friendship has taken ; but to tell you the truth, I am 
afraid of being somewhat strange and new as a business-man.’ 

‘Make yourself easy on that score, my friend. My scruples came 
into play before yours, and I have concealed nothing from those con- 
cerned. ‘Madame,’ I said to my excellent friend, Mme. Laroque, 
‘you want a bailiff to manage your affairs: I offer you one. He is far 
from having the skill of-his predecessor ; he is utterly unversed in the 
mysteries of rents and leases; he does not‘know the first syllable of 
any business you may deign to intrust tohim. He has no professional 
knowledge, no practice, no experience ; nothing of that which any one 
can learn; but he has something which was wanting in his predecessor, 
which sixty years’ practice could not have given him, and which ten 
thousand years could not have given him in larger measure: he has 
integrity, Madame. I have seen him in the crucible, and I answer for 
him. Take him: you will do a favor both to him and to me” Mme. 
Laroque laughed a good deal, young man, at my way of recommend- 
ing people; but finally it seems to have been a good way, for it 
succeeded? 

The worthy old man here offered to give me some elementary and 
general notions on the kind of management with which I am to be in- 
vested; and he will add to these, certain particulars touching the in- 
terests of the Laroque family, which he has taken the trouble to collect 
and arrange for me. 
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‘And when shall I have to start, my dear Sir ?? 

‘Why, to speak the truth, my boy, (no mention any longer of Mon- 
sieur le Marquis,) ‘the sooner the better; for those people yonder are 
not capable, all put together, of drawing up a receipt. My excellent 
friend, Mme. Laroque, especially, a woman otherwise respectable on 
many accounts, is, in business matters, careless, incapable, and childish 
beyond all imagination. She is a Creole.’ 

‘Ah! she is a Creole!’ I repeated with some eagerness. 

‘Yes, young man, an old Creole,’ M. Laubépin replied drily. ‘ Her 
husband was a Breton; but these details will come in their time. 
Till to-morrow, Maxime, keep a good heart! Ah! I was forgetting. 
On Thursday morning, before my departure, I did a thing which will 
not be unpleasant to you. You had among your creditors some 
scoundrels whose affairs with your father were plainly tainted with 
usury ; armed with the thunders of the law, I reduced their claims 
one half, and I have procured a receipt for every thing. There now 
remains to you a clear sum of twenty thousand franes. By adding to 
this reserve the savings you may be able to lay aside each year out of 
your salary, we shall have, in ten years’ time, a nice fortune for Helen. 
Ah! well! come and dine to-morrow with Master Laubépin, and we 
will finish arranging all this. Good night, Maxime —a good night’s 
rest, my dear child,’ 

‘God bless you, Sir’ aes 

Chateau de Laroque, (d Arz,) May 1st. 

I tert Paris yesterday. My last interview with M. Laubépin was a 
painful one. I tendered to the old man the feelings of a son. It was 
then needful to say good-by to Helen. To make her understand the 
necessity I am in of finding employment, it was indispensable to give 
her a glimpse of a portion of the truth. I spoke of some temporary 
embarrassment in our affairs. The poor child understood more, I 
think, than I told her; her large wistful eyes filled with tears, and she 
threw herself on my neck. 

At last I set out. The railway brought me to Rennes, where I 
passed the night. This morning I took my seat in a diligence, which 
was to set me down, some hours later, in a small town in the depart- 
ment of Morbihan, situated not far from Laroque chateau. I had 
ridden half-a-score leagues beyond Rennes, without being able to ac- 
count for the reputation which the ancient Armorica enjoys generally 
for picturesqueness. <A flat, green, aad monotonous country, ever- 
lasting apple-trees in everlasting meadows, ditches and wooded slopes 
bounding the view on each side of the road ; at best but a few nooks 
of rustic grace; blouses and oil-skin hats to enliven these vulgar 
pictures; all this gave me a strong idea since yesterday, that this 
poetical Brittany is but a pretentious and somewhat leaner sister of 
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Lower Normandy. Tired of deceptions and apple-trees, I had ce: sed 
for an hour to pay any attention whatever to the landscape; and I 
was sadly slumbering, when I seemed all of a sudden to perceive that 
our heavy vehicle was leaning forward more than was fit, and sure 
enough the pace of the horses became perceptibly slower, and a sound 
of iron, accompanied by a peculiar friction, told me that the last of 
conductors had just fastened the last of drags to the wheel of the last 
diligence. An old lady who was sitting near me, seized my arm with 
that lively sympathy which springs from common danger. I put my 
head out at the window; we were going, between two high banks, 
down an extremely steep hill, a conception of some engineer who was 
certainly too fond of the straight line. Half-sliding, halfrolling, we 
were not long in finding ourselves in a narrow, gloomy-looking valley, 
in the bottom of which a puny rivulet flowed with difficulty, and 
without sound, through thick reeds ; on the crumbling banks were a 
tew crooked old mossy trunks of trees. The road crossed this rivulet 
by a bridge of a single arch, and then ascended the opposite hill, draw- 
ing its white furrow across a boundless moor, barren and absolutely 
bare, the heights of which stood out boldly against the sky before us. 
Near the bridge, and by the road-side, stood a lonely ruin: the air of 
utter desolation about it made the heart ache. A stout young man 
was busy chopping wood before the door ; a black ribbon fastened his 
long fair hair at the back of his head. He raised his head, and I 
was astonished at the foreign character of his features, and the calm 
gaze of his blue eyes: he saluted me in an unknown tongue, with a 
short, sweet, and wild accent. At the window of the cottage was a 
woman spinning: her head-dress and the cut of her garments brought 
before me, with the exactness of the stage, the image of those slender 
stone figures of ladies that we see reposing on old tomb-stones, These 
people had not the appearance of peasants; they had in the highest 
degree that look of ease, grace, and dignity, which is called a distin- 
guished air. Their faces wore that sad and dreamy expression which 
I have often noticed with emotion in nations that have lost their 
nationality. 

I had got down to walk up the hill. The moor, which was not fenced 
off from the road, stretched all round me, far as the eye could see; 
every where straggling rushes were creeping over a black soil; here 
and there were ravines, holes, abandoned quarries, and a few rocks 
just showing above the surface of the ground ; but not a tree. Only, 
on reaching the height, I saw the dusky line of the moor meeting on 
my right, in the far distance, a band on the horizon still more distant, 
slightly indented, blue as the sea, bathed in sunlight, and apparently 
opening out in the midst of this desolate scene the sudden prospect of 
a radiant fairy-land: it was Brittany at last ! 
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I had to charter a post-chaise in the little town of , in order 
to accomplish the two leagues which still lay between me and my 
journey’s end. During the ride, which was none of the quickest, I 
dimly recollect seeing woods, lawns, lakes, and oases of fresh green, 
hidden in valleys; but on approaching Laroque chateau, I found my- 
self attacked by a thousand painful thoughts, which left little room 
for the observations of the tourist. In a few minutes I was about to 
enter an unknown family, on the footing of a kind of disguised servitude, 
with a position that would scarcely secure me the attention and respect 
of the servants of the house: this was a new thing to me. At the 
time when M. Laubépin proposed to me this situation as bailiff, all my 
instincts and habits revolted strongly against the character of peculiar 
dependence attached to such an office. I thought, however, that I 
could not refuse it, without seeming to disparage and discourage,my 
old friend’s cordial efforts on my behalf. Beside, I could not hope to 
obtain, for several years, in a more independent situation, the advan- 
tages here afforded me at the outset, which would allow me to work 
without delay for my sister’s prospects. Accordingly, I had overcome 
my distaste — but it was very strong — and awoke again with greater 
strength before the impending reality. I had need to read again, in 
the code which every man carries in his breast, the chapters on duty 
and sacrifice ; and, at the same time, I repeated to myself that there is 
no situation, however humble, in which personal dignity cannot be 
maintained, and which it cannot elevate. Then I marked out a plan 
of conduct toward the members of the Laroque family, promising my- 
self to show a conscientious zeal for their interests, and a becoming 
deference for their persons, equally removed from servility and stiff 
ness. But I could not disguise from myself that this last, and indis- 
putably most delicate part of my task, would be wonderfully simpli- 
fied or complicated by the particular nature of the dispositions and 
minds with which I was thus brought into contact. Now M. Laubé- 
pin, while fully recognizing the legitimate character of my anxiety on 
this personal matter, had shown himself studiously sparing of informa- 
tion and detail on this point. Nevertheless, at the moment of my de- 
parture, he had given me a confidential note, with a recommendation 
to throw it in the fire after using it. I drew this note from my port- 
folio, and began to study its sibylline contents, which I will reproduce 
exactly. 





‘Laroque Chateau, ( Arz.) 

‘Description of the inmates of the said chateau. 

‘ist. M. Laroque, (Louise Augusté,) octogenarian, head of the 
family, principal source of its fortune; old sailor, celebrated under 
the first empire as a privateer with letters of marque ; appears to have 
become rich, while following the sea, by legitimate undertakings of 
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various kinds; has lived long in the eolonies. Originally from Brit- 
tany ; he returned there to settle thirty years ago, with the late Pierre 
Antoine Laroque, his only son, husband of — 

‘2d. Mme. Laroque, (Josephine Clara,) daughter-in-law of the above ; 
Creole by birth; forty years of age; indolent disposition, romantic 
mind, some insane ideas; noble soul. 

‘3d. Mile. Laroque, (Marguerite Louise,) grand-daughter, daughter, 
and presumptive heiress of the above; twenty years of age; Creole 
and Breton ; some caprices; noble soul. 

‘4th. Mme. Aubry, widow of the Sieur Aubry, broker, deceased in 
Belgium ; second-cousin, received into the family; embittered spirit. 

‘5th. Mlle. Heélouin, (Caroline Gabrielle,) twenty-six; formerly 
governess, now companion ; cultivated mind ; disposition suspicious. 
‘Burn this.’ 


This document, in spite of the reserve which stamps it, has not been 
useless to me; I felt a part of my apprehensions vanish with the hor- 
ror of the unknown. Beside, if there were, as M. Laubépin asserted, 
two noble souls in Laroque chateau, it was certainly more than one 
had a right to expect among five inmates. 

After a two-hours’ ride, the driver drew up before a gate flanked 
by two cottages, serving as a porter’s lodge. I left the bulk of my 
luggage there, and took the way toward the chateau, in one hand hold- 
ing my little bag, and with the other switching with my cane the 
daisies which studded the turf. After walking a few hundred paces 
between two rows of enormous chestnuts, I found myself in a vast 
garden of circular form, which seemed to change into a park a little 
farther on. I saw to right and left deep vistas opening between thick 
clumps of trees already in leaf, sheets of water retreating under the 
itrees, and white boats housed under rustic sheds. Before me rose the 
chateau, a large building, in the elegant and semi-Italian style of the 
arly years of Louis XIII. Before it is a terrace, which forms, at the 
foot of two rows of steps and under the high windows of the front, a 
kind of private garden, reached by several wide and easy flights of 
steps. The smiling and luxurious look of this abode caused me real 
disappointment, which did not diminish, when, on approaching the ter- 
race, I heard the sound of young and merry voices rising above the 
more distant murmurs of a piano. Decidedly I was entering a place 
of pleasure, far different from the old frowning keep which I had loved 
to fancy. Still the time for reflection was past: I mounted the steps 
lightly, and found myself suddenly facing a scene, which, under any 
other circumstances, I should have thought sufficiently graceful. On 
one of the lawns of the garden half-a-dozen young girls, in laughing 
couples, were whirling in a gleam of sun-light, while a piano, touched 
by a skilful hand, sent out to them, through an open window, the mea- 
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sures of an impetuous waltz, I had scarcely time to note the animated 
faces of the dancers, their loose flowing hair, the large hats floating 
over their shoulders: my sudden appearance was greeted by a general 
shout, followed immediately by a deep silence: the dancing ceased, 
and the whole band, in order of battle, gravely waited for the stranger 
to pass. Nevertheless the stranger stopped, not without showing a 
little embarrassment. Although, for some time, my thoughts scarcely 
meddle with mundane things, I confess I would have sold my little bag 
at a bargain just then. It was necessary to decide. As I advanced, 
hat in hand, toward the double flight of steps which leads to the hall 
of the chateau, the piano suddenly became still. I saw first an enor- 
mous dog of the Newfoundland breed appear at the open window, 
resting his lion-like muzzle between two velvety paws on the cross- 
bar; then a moment afterward appeared a young girl of a tall figure, 
whose somewhat brown face and serious countenance were set in a 
thick mass of lustrous black hair. Her eyes, which seemed to me of 
an unusual size, interrogated with careless curiosity the scene which 
was going on outside. 

‘Well! what is the matter?’ she said in a tranquil tone. I made 
her a deep bow, and, once more cursing my bag, which clearly amused 
the young ladies, I hastened to cross the terrace. 

A gray-haired servant, dressed in black, whom I found in the hall, 
took my name. In a few minutes I was ushered into a vast parlor, 
hung with yellow silk, where I at once recognized the young lady 
whom I had just seen at the window, and who was truly very 
beautiful. Near the fire-place, in which a real furnace was blazing, 
sat a middle-aged lady, whose features strongly attested the Creole 
type, buried in a large easy-chair, which was arranged with eider- 
pillows, cushions, and ottomans of all sizes. A tripod of antique shape, 
surmounted by a lighted brazier, was placed within her reach, and at 
intervals she extended toward it her thin pale hands. By the side of 
Mme. Laroque sat a lady knitting; by her morose and displeasing 
countenance I could not mistake the second-cousin, the widow of the 
broker deceased in Belgium. 

The first look which Mme. Laroque cast on me seemed stamped with 
a surprise bordering on stupefaction, She made me repeat my name. 

‘Pardon! Monsieur ?? 

‘Odiot, Madame.’ 

‘Maxime Odiot, the agent, the manager whom M. Laubépin : 

‘Yes, Madame.’ 

‘You are quite sure?’ 

I could not help smiling. ‘ Yes, Madame, perfectly.’ 

_ She gave a rapid glance at the broker’s widow, then at the young 
girl with the serious brow, as if to say: ‘Think of that!’ 
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After which she shuffled a little among the ottomans, and resumed: 
‘Please to take a seat, Monseiur Odiot. I am much obliged to you, 
Sir, for being so kind as to devote your talents to us. We have great 
need of your help, I assure you; for, in fact, we have, it cannot be denied, 
the unhappiness of being very rich. Perceiving that at these words 
the second-cousin shrugged her shoulders, ‘Yes, my dear Mme. 
Aubry,’ continued Mme. Laroque, ‘I maintain it. In making me rich, 
Gop determined to try me. I was in reality born for poverty, priva- 
tion, devotedness, and sacrifice ; but I have always been crossed. For 
instance, I should have liked to have an infirm husband. Well, M. La- 
roque was a man of admirable health. That is the way my destiny has 
been, and will be, thwarted from beginning to end.’ 

‘Stop there,’ said Mme. Aubry drily, ‘ poverty would suit you finely : 
you who cannot deny yourself a single luxury, a single refinement ! ” 

‘With your permission, my dear lady,’ replied Mme. Laroque, ‘I 
have no taste for useless self-denial. If I should condemn myself to 
the greatest hardships and privation, who or what would get any 
good by it? If I were to freeze from morning to night, should you 
be any the happier ?° 

Mme. Aubry gave it to be understood by an expressive gesture, 
that she should be none the happier, but that she considered Mme. 
Laroque’s language excessively affected and absurd. | 

‘Well,’ continued the latter, ‘ happiness or unhappiness, it matters 
little. We are very rich, then, M. Odiot ; and however little I may 
care for this wealth myself, it is my duty to preserve it for my 
daughter, though the poor child troubles herself about it no more 
than I do: do you, Marguerite ?? 

At this question, a slight smile half-parted the disdainful lips of Mlle. 
Marguerite, and the long arch of her eyebrows was slightly raised, 
after which that serious and superb countenance returned to its repose. 

‘ Monsieur,’ Mme. Laroque resumed, ‘ you shall be shown the apart- 
ment selected for you at the express desire of M. Laubépin; but first 
allow them to conduct you to my father-in-law, who will be very glad to 
see you. Willyouring, my dear,cousin? I hope, M. Odiot, you will do 
us the pleasure to dine with us to-day. Good-by, Sir, for the present.’ 

I was intrusted to the care of a servant, who begged me to wait, 
in a room adjoining that I had just left, till he had received M. La- 
roque’s orders. ~ The man had left the door of the parlor half-opened, 
and I could not help hearing these words spoken by Mme. Laroque 
in the tone of good-natured banter which is habitual with her. 

‘Who can understand Laubépin, who announces a bachelor of a cer- 
tain age, very simple and very grave, and then sends me a gentleman 
like that ?? 

Mile. Marguerite murmured a few words which escaped me, to my 
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lively regret, I own, and to which her mother immediately replied: ‘I 
say nothing to the contrary, my daughter, but it is none the less absurd 
of Laubépin. How can you expect a gentleman like that to go trot- 
ting about in sabots over ploughed ground? I wager the man has 
never worn sabots. He does not even know what sabots are. Well, 
perhaps I am wrong, my daughter, but I cannot fancy a good bailiff 
without sabots. What do you say, Marguerite, to going with him to 
see your grand-father ?? 

Mile. Marguerite entered almost immediately the room where I was. 
She seemed but little satisfied at seeing me. ‘ Pardon, Mademoiselle ; 
but the servant told me to wait here.’ 

‘Please to follow me, Sir” 

I followed her. She led me up a stair-case, through several passages, 
and finally showed me into a kind of gallery, where she left me. I be- 
gan to examine some pictures on the wall. These paintings were 
mostly very indifferent sea-pieces, devoted to the glory of the old 
privateer of the Empire. There were several sea-fights, somewhat 
smoky, in which it was nevertheless apparent that the little brig 
‘ Aimable,’ Captain Laroque, twenty-six guns, was causing John Bull 
the most evident dissatisfaction. Then came some full-length portraits 
of Captain Laroque, which naturally attracted my particular attention. 
They all represented, with slight variations, a man of a gigantic size, 
wearing a kind of republican uniform with large facings, his hair like 
Kléber’s, and sending straight before him a look of energy, ardor, and 
melancholy: on the whole, a kind of man with nothing cheerful about 
him, While I was curiously studying this tall form, which wonder- 
fully realized the idea we generally fashion to ourselves of a privateer, 
and even of a pirate, Mile. Marguerite begged me to enter. I then 
found myself in the presence of a thin, decrepit old man, whose eyes 
scarcely preserved the vital spark, and who, in token of welcome, 
touched with a trembling hand a black silk cap, which covered a skull 
shining like ivory. 

‘Grand-father, said Mile. Marguerite, raising her voice, ‘ this is M. 
Odiot.’ 

The poor old privateer rose a little in his easy-chair, and looked at 
me with a dim and undecided expression. At a sign from Mlle. 
Marguerite, I took a seat, and she repeated: ‘M. Odiot, the new 
bailiff, father ! ’ 

‘Ah! Good morning, Sir, the old man murmured. A pause of 
most painful silence followed. Captain Laroque, his body bent double 
and his head drooping, continued to fix on me an unmeaning stare. 
At last, apparently finding a subject for conversation which was of the 
highest interest, he said to me, in a dull and deep voice: ‘ M. de Beau- 
chéne is dead !” 
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I could find no answer to this unexpected communication. I was 
absolutely ignorant who this M. de Beauchéne might be, and, as Mlle. 
Marguerite did not take the trouble to inform me, I confined myself 
to expressing, by a slight exclamation of condolence, the interest 
which I took in the unhappy event. Apparently this did not quite 
satisfy the old captain’s expectation, for he repeated a moment after- 
wards, in the same mournful tone: ‘ M. de Beauchéne is dead !? 

My embarrassment was doubled at this perseverance. I saw Mlle. 
Marguerite’s foot tapping impatiently on the floor: despair took pos- 
session of me, and seizing the first expréssion that came into my mind : 
‘And what did he die of ?’ I asked. 

This question had no sooner escaped me than an angry look from 
Mile. Marguerite warned me that I was suspected of some sarcastic 
disrespect. Although I felt myself guilty of nothing but foolish awk- 
wardness, I hastened to give the conversation a happier turn. I spoke 
of the pictures in the gallery, of the strong emotions they must recall 
to the captain, of the respectful interest I felt in seeing the hero of 
those glorious annals. I even went into detail, and spoke with some 
warmth of two or three engagements in which the ‘ Aimable’ seemed 
to me really to have performed miracles. While I was practising this 
refined politeness, Mile. Marguerite, to my extreme surprise, continued 
to look at me with evident dissatisfaction and vexation. Still her 
grand-father gave me an attentive ear; I saw his head gradually rise. 
A strange smile lighted up his emaciated face, and seemed to efface 
its wrinkles. Suddenly, seizing with both hands the arms of his chair, 
he drew himself up to his full height; a war-like flame shot from his 
deep-set eyes, and he cried in a sonorous voice, which made me 
tremble: ‘Keep her up to the wind! Full upto the wind! Fire on 
the larboard side! Close with her! close with her! Throw out the 
grappling-irons! Quick! Now we have her. Fire yonder! a good 
clean sweep, clear her deck! Now follow me! All together! Down 
with the Englishman, the accursed Saxon! Hurrah!’ While utter- 
ing this last ery, which rattled in his throat, the old man, ineffectually 
supported by the pious hands of his grand-daughter, fell back, as if 
crushed, in his chair. Mlle. Laroque made me an imperious sign, and 
I left the room. I found my way back as well as I could through the 
maze of passages and staircases, congratulating myself warmly on the 
tact which I had displayed in my interview with the old captain of the 
‘ Aimable.’ 

The gray-haired servant who had received me on my arrival — his 
name is Alain — was waiting for me in the hall, to tell me, from Mme. 
Laroque, that I had not time now to go to my own apartment before 
dinner, and that my dress would do as it was. At the moment that I 
entered the parlor, a company of about twenty persons was leaving it 
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with the usual ceremonies, to go to the dining-room. It was the first 
time, since the change in my circumstances, that I had been at a 
fashionable party. Accustomed formerly to the little distinctions 
which the etiquette of society usually makes in favor of birth and for- 
tune, I did not receive without bitterness the first tokens of neglect 
and disdain to which my new position unavoidably condemns me. Re- 
pressing as well as I could the rising of false pride, I offered my arm 
to a young girl of a short but well-shaped and graceful figure, who was 
staying alone behind all the guests, and who was, as I supposed, Mlle. 
Hélouin, the governess. My place at table was set near hers. While 
we were taking our seats, Mlle. Marguerite appeared, leading, like 
Antigone, the slow and heavy steps of her grand-father. She came 
and took a seat on my right, with that air of calm majesty which be- 
longs to her, and the powerful Newfoundland, who seems to be the 
accredited protector of this princess, did not fail to take his position as 
sentinel behind her chair. I thought it my duty to express to my 
neighbor, without delay, the regret which I felt at having awkwardly 
awakened memories which seemed to disturb and annoy her grand- 
father. 

‘It is for me to excuse myself, Sir,’ she replied; ‘I ought to have 
warned you never to mention the English before my father. Are you 
acquainted with Brittany, Sir?’ 

I said that I had no acquaintance with it before to-day, but that I 
was very happy to know it now; and further, to prove myself worthy 
of it, I spoke in lyrical style of the picturesque beauties which had 
struck me on the journey. Just when I was thinking that this adroit 
flattery was gaining me the young Breton’s good-will in the highest 
degree, I was astonished to see symptoms of impatience and weariness 
depicted on her brow. I was decidedly unlucky with this young 
girl. 

‘Come, Sir!’ said she with a peculiar ironical expression, ‘I see you 
love what is beautiful, all that speaks to the imagination and the soul ; 
nature, greenness, heather, rocks, and the fine arts. You will get 
along wonderfully with Mlle. Hélouin, who also adores all those 
things; forsmy own part, I scarcely love them at all.’ 

‘ Why, in heaven’s name, what then do you love, Mademoiselle ? ’ 

At this question, which I addressed to her in a tone of amiable 
pleasantry, Mlle. Marguerite turned abruptly towards me, and an- 
swered drily: ‘I love my dog. Here, Mervyn!’ 

Then she affectionately plunged her hand into the thick fur of the 
Newfoundland, who was seated on his haunches and already thrusting 
his formidable head between my plate and that of Mile. Marguerite. 

I could not help observing with a fresh interest the countenance of 
this strange person, and looking for the outward signs of the deadness 
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of soul which she professed. Mlle. Laroque, who had at first seemed 
to me very tall, owes that appearance only to the full and perfectly 
harmonious style of her beauty. She is really of the ordinary height. 
Her face, of a slightly-rounded oval, and her neck, exquisitely and 
proudly set, are lightly covered with a tint of dusky gold. Her hair, 
which forms a thick setting to her forehead, throws wavy bluish re- 
flections with every movement of her head; the nostrils, delicate and 
thin, seem copied from the divine model of a Roman Madonna, and 
sculptured in living mother-of-pearl. Below the large, deep, pensive 
eyes, the golden-brown tint of the cheeks is shaded by a kind of 
browner glory, which seems a mark, projected by the shadow of the 
eye-lashes, or as it were burnt in by her ardent gaze. I can with diffi- 
culty give the supreme sweetness of the smile, which at intervals ani- 
mates that fine face, and tempers, by a kind of graceful shrinking, the 
brilliancy of those large eyes, Certainly the very goddess of poesy, 
the goddess of dreams and enchanted worlds, might boldly offer her- 
self for human worship under the form of that child who loves nothing 
but her dog. Nature often prepares these cruel mysteries for us in 
her choicest works. 

For the rest, it matters little enough to me. I am convinced that I 
am destined to play in Mile. Marguerite’s imagination the part which 
might be played by a negro; an object, as is known, of slight attrac- 
tion for a Creole. Still, I flatter myself I am as proud as Mlle. 
Marguerite; the most impossible of all attachments for me would be 
one that would expose me to suspicions of intrigue and scheming. I 
do not think, moreover, that I shall need arming with any great moral 
force against a danger which does not seem to me a probable one; for 
Mile. Laroque’s beauty is of the kind which calls for the pure contem- 
plation of the artist, rather than for any more human and tenderer 
feeling. 

Be that as it may, at the name of Mervyn, which Mlle. Marguerite 
had given to her body-guard, my neighbor on the left, Mlle. Hélouin, 
launched under full-sail into the cycle of Arthur, and was so kind as to 
inform me that Mervyn was the true name of the famous enchanter 
whom the vulgar style Merlin. From the Knights of the Round 
Table she ascended to the times of Cesar, and I saw pass before me in 
a somewhat tedious procession, the whole hierarchy of druids, bards, 
and Ovates, after which we fell fatally from ‘ menhir’ to ‘ dolmen,’ and 
from ‘ galgal’ to § cromlech.’ 

While I was losing myself in the Celtic forests under the guidance 
of Mile. Hélouin, who wants nothing but a little more flesh to be a 
very passable druidess, the broker’s widow, seated near us, was wak- 
ing the echoes with a continued monotonous complaining, like that of 
a blind man: they had forgotten to give her a foot-warmer ; they 
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gave en cold soup; they gave her bones without any meat : that was 
the way they treated her. But she was used to it. It is sad to be 
poor, very sad. She wished she was dead. 

‘Yes, Doctor,’ she addressed herself to her neighbor, who seemed 
to be listening to her grievances with a rather ironical affectation of 
interest ; ‘ yes, Doctor, I am not joking: I wish I was dead. Besides, 
it would be a great relief to every body. Think, Doctor, when one 
has been in my position, and dined off plate with one’s own crest on it, 
to be reduced to charity, and to find one’s self a plaything for servants! 
It is not known, it never will be known, how much I suffer in this 
house! Those who are proud, can suffer without complaining ; and so 
I hold my peace, Doctor, but I think none the less.’ 

‘Exactly, my dear lady,’ said the Doctor, whose name, I think, is 
Desmarets ; ‘let us speak no more of it ; drink some cold water, it will 
calm you,’ 

‘ Nothing will calm me, Doctor ; nothing, but death.’ 

‘Very well, Madame, whenever you please,’ the Doctor replied 
resolutely. 

At a more central part of the table, the attention of the guests was 
riveted by the careless, caustic, conceited rattle of a person whom I 
heard called M. Bevallan, and who seems to enjoy here all the rights 
of particular intimacy. He is a man of tall figure, past his first youth ; 
his head recalls with tolerable fidelity that of King Francis I. He is 
listened to like an oracle, and Mile. Laroque herself bestows on him as 
much interest and admiration as she seems able to conceive for any 
thing in the world. For my own part, as the majority of the sallies 
which I heard applauded related to local stories and events of the im- 
mediate neighborhood, I could appreciate thus far but imperfectly the 
merits of this Armorican lion. 

I had occasion, however, to congratulate myself on his politeness ; 
he offered me a cigar after dinner, and took me to the smoking-room. 
He did the honors at the same time to three or four young men, 
scarcely past boyhood, who evidently regarded him as a model of good- 
manners and exquisite wickedness. 

‘Well! Beévallan, said one of these young a! you do n’t give 
up the priestess of the sun, then?’ 

‘Never!’ replied M. Bévallan. ‘I will wait ten months, ten years, 
if need be; but I will have her, or no one shall.’ 

‘You are not unlucky, old fellow; the governess will help you to 
keep patient.’ 

‘Shall I slit your tongue or your ears, young Arthur?’ replied M. 
de Bévallan in an under-tone, advancing towards the speaker, and 
pointing out my presence to him by a rapid gesture. 

Then they brought on the carpet, in charming confusion, all the 
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horses, all the dogs, all the women of the neighborhood. It might be 
wished, by-the-by, that women could be present, once in their lives, in 
secret, at one of those conversations which take place between men in 
the first excitement after a generous repast ; they would there learn 
the exact measure of the delicacy of our morals, and of the confidence 
with which it should inspire them. I do not in any degree pique my- 
self on prudishness ; but the conversation at which I was present had, 
in my opinion, the grave fault of overstepping the bounds of the freest 
pleasantry : it touched lightly on every thing, outraged every thing 
gayly, and finally assumed a very uncalled-for tone of universal dese- 
cration. Now, my education, doubtless too imperfect, has left in my 
heart a fund of respect, which, it seems to me, should be kept intact 
even in the liveliest outbreaks of gayety. Still we have now-a-days in 
France our Young America, who is not happy if he does not blas- 
pheme a little after drinking ; we have some agreeable little ruffians, 
the hope of the future, who have had neither father nor mother, who 
have no country and no God, but seem to be the brute production of 
some heartless and soulless machine, which has dropped them by 
chance upon this globe, to become its very indifferent ornament. 

In short, M. de Bévallan, who is not afraid to appoint himself pro- 
fessor of cynicism to these beardless rakes, did not please me, any more 
than I think I pleased him. I alleged a little fatigue, and took my 
leave. 

At my request, old Alain armed himself with a lantern, and led me 
across the park toward the apartments intended for me. After a walk 
of a few minutes, we crossed a brook by a wooden bridge, and found 
ourselves before a massive arched door-way, surmounted by a kind of 
belfry, and flanked by two turrets, It is the entrance of the old cha- 
teau. Aged oaks and firs form a mysterious girdle round this feudal 
ruin, and give it an air of deep retirement. It is in this ruin that I am 
to live. My apartments, consisting of three rooms very prettily hung 
with chintz, stretched above the gate from one turret to the other. 
This melancholy abode did not fail to please me ; it suits my fortunes. 
As soon as I was released from old Alain, who is of a somewhat garru- 
lous disposition, I began to write an account of this important day, 
stopping now and then to listen to the gentle murmur of the brooklet 
running beneath my windows, and to the cry of the legendary owl, 
celebrating his mournful loves in the neighboring woods. 


July 1st. 

Ir is time to try and unravel the thread of my personal and private 

existence, which has been a little lost these two months in the active 
duties of my office. 


The day after my arrival, after several hours spent in my retirement 
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in studying the papers and registers of Father Hivart, as they call my 
predecessor, I went to breakfast at the chateau, where I found re- 
maining but few of the guests of the day before. Mme. Laroque, who 
lived a good deal in Paris before the health of her father-in-law con- 
demned her to a perpetual country life, faithfully preserves in her re- 
tirement the taste for the elevated, elegant, or frivolous pursuits, which 
were reflected in the kennel of the Rue du Bac, in the time of Mme. 
de Stael’s turban, She seems, moreover, to have visited most of the 
great cities of Europe, and has brought back from them certain lite- 
rary inclinations which go beyond the usual bounds of Parisian learn- 
ing and curiosity. She takes in a number of papers and reviews, and 
endeavors to follow from afar, as much as may be, the movements of 
that refined civilization, of which the theatres, museums, and new 
books, are the more or less transient flower and fruit. In the course 
of breakfast, a new opera was spoken of, and Mme. Laroque addressed 
a question relative to it to M. de Bévallan : he was not able to answer 
it, though, if he is to be believed, he has always one foot and one eye 
on the Boulevard des Italiens. Mme. Laroque then fell back on me, 
though showing, by her distracted look, the small hopes she had of 
finding her man of business well acquainted with such things ; but, un- 
luckily, they are precisely the only things I do know. . I had heard in 
Italy the opera which had just been played in Paris for the first time. 
The very reserve of my reply excited Mme. Laroque’s curiosity, and 
she began to press me with questions, and soon condescended to im- 
part to me, of her own accord, her impressions, remembrances, and en- 
thusiastic ideas of travel. In short, we did not stop before reviewing 
in company the most celebrated theatres and galleries of the Continent ; 
and our conversation was so animated when we left the table, that, not 
to break it off, she took my arm without noticing it. We went into 
the drawing-room, and continued our sympathetic outpourings : Mme. 
Laroque forgetting more and more the tone of kind protection, which 
hitherto had a good deal disturbed me in her language to me. 

She confessed to me that the demon of the theatre tormented her in 
a high degree, and that she contemplated having a play represented 
at the chateau. She asked my advice as to the management of this 
diversion. I spoke to her in some detail of the priwate theatricals 
which I had had the opportunity of seeing in Paris and St. Peters- 
burg ; and then, not wishing to presume upon her favor, I rose abruptly, 
stating that I intended to inaugurate my office without delay, by ex- 
ploring a large farm situated two short leagues from the castle. At 
this announcement, Mme. Laroque seemed suddenly astounded : she 
looked at me, shuffled among her ottomans, stretched out her hands 
to the brasier, and finally said in a ‘half-whisper: ‘Oh! what does that 
matter? Leave it for the present. And when I persisted, ‘ But, 
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good heaven!’ she returned with charming embarrassment, ‘ the roads 
are frightful! At least, wait for fine weather !? 

‘No, Madame,’ said I, laughing, ‘I will not wait a minute; I am 
bailiff, or I am not.’ 

‘Madame,’ said old Alain, who happened to be in the room, ‘ we 
could harness Father Hivart’s wagon for M. Odiot ; it has no springs, 
but it is all the stronger for that.’ 

Mme. Laroque looked thunderbolts at the unlucky Alain for daring 
to propose Father Hivart’s wagon to a bailiff of my stamp, who had 
been at a play in the palace of the Grand Duchess Helen. ‘ Would 
not the buggy get through the roads?’ she asked. 

‘The buggy, Madame? No, indeed. No fear of its getting 
through,’ said Alain; ‘ or if it does get through, it won’t all of it get 
through ; and besides, I do n’t think it can get through, 

I asserted that I could go perfectly well on foot. 

‘No, no, impossible; I won’t have it! Let us see, let us see. We 
have half-a-dozen saddle-horses doing nothing — but probably you do 
not ride ?? 

‘I beg your pardon, Madame; but really it is useless ; I will go , 

‘ Alain, have a horse saddled for Monsieur. Which, Marguerite ?’ 

‘Give him Proserpine,’ murmured M. de Bévallan, laughing in his 
beard. 

‘No, no, not Proserpine!’ cried Mile. Marguerite impetuously. 

‘Why not Proserpine, Mademoiselle ?’ I asked. 

‘Because she would throw you,’ said the young girl, flatly. 

‘Ah! would she really? Pardon, will you allow me to ask if you 
ride the animal in question, Mademoiselle ?? 

‘ Yes, Sir; but I have some trouble.’ 

‘Well, perhaps you will have less after I have ridden her two or 
three times. That decides me. Have Proserpine saddled, Alain,’ 

Mile. Marguerite knitted her black brows, and sat down, making a 
gesture of the hand, as if to disclaim all share in the responsibility of 
the catastrophe which she foresaw to be impending. 

‘If you want spurs, I have a pair at your service,’ said M, de Béval- 
lan, who certainly expected that I should not return. 

Without seeming to notice the reproachful look which Mlle, Margue- 
rite directed at the obliging gentleman, I accepted his spurs. In five 
minutes, a sound of irregular pawing proclaimed the arrival of Proser- 
pine, who was being led with some difficulty to the foot of the steps 
leading to the private garden. I may state that she was a fine half- 
bred mare, as black as jet. I immediately descended the steps. Some 
young men, with M. de Bévallan at their head, followed me on the 
terrace, out of humanity, I fancy ; and at the same time the three win- 
dows of the drawing-room were opened for the benefit of the ladies 
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and the old men. I would willingly have dispensed with all this cere- 
mony, but of course I had to submit to it ; and, besides, I had no great 
anxiety as to the upshot of the adventure; for if I am a young bailiff, 
I am a very old horseman. I could scarcely walk when my father be- 
gan to set me on horseback, to my mother’s great despair; and subse- 
quently he spared no pains to make me his equal in an art in which he 
excelled. He had even carried this branch of my education to a re- 
finement, occasionally making me put on some old, heavy armor that 
was in the family, that I might go through my exercises of the grand 
manége more at my ease. 

Meanwhile, Proserpine allowed me to untie the bridle, and even to 
touch her shoulder, without giving the least sign of hesitation ; but she 
no sooner felt the weight of my foot in the stirrup than she swerved 
abruptly aside, giving three or four magnificent flings above the large 
marble vases which ornamented the steps; then reared, by way of 
doing the agreeable, beating the air with her fore-feet, after which 
she stood still, trembling. 

‘Not easy to mount,’ said the groom, with a wink. 

‘So I see, my boy; but I°ll astonish her, you'll see” At the same 
time I sprang into the saddle without touching the stirrup, and while 
Proserpine was thinking over what had occurred to her, I got a firm 
seat. The next moment we were vanishing at a hand-gallop down the 
avenue of chestnuts, followed by a sound of clapping of hands, for 
which M. de Bévallan had had the wit to give the signal. 

This incident, trifling as it was, did not fail, as I could perceive even 
the same evening in the faces of the party, wonderfully to raise my 
credit. A few other accomplishments, of equal value, completed the 
work of securing for me all the importance I wish for here, enough to 
guarantee my personal dignity. For the rest, they can easily see that 
I make no attempts to abuse the care and consideration which are 
shown me, with an idea of playing a part in the chateau out of keeping 
with the modest post which I fill. I shut myself up in my tower as 
often as I can, without distinctly failing in politeness ; in a word, I keep 
strictly in my place, that no one may ever be tempted to put me down 
into it. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


FROM MARTIAL. 
Wuew no living soul is nigh, 
Geia’s filial grief is dry ; 

Call some morning and I'll warrant 
Ge. ’Il shed a perfect torrent : 
Tears unforced true sorrow draws, 
GELLIA weeps for mere applause. 
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PRESCOTT. 


Tue portiait of the late William H. Prescott which accompanies the 
present number of the KnickERBOcKER, is from a daguerrotype taken 
in 1858. It differs in some respects from the portraits of the great 
historian which have been heretofore engraved, but it is considered by 
those who from habits of intimacy with Mr. Prescott are best qualified 
to judge of its merits, to be an extremely faithful representation of 
him as he appeared in his study, absorbed in composition, with a 
thoughtful, resolute aspect, firmly bent on overcoming whatever ob- 
stacles impeded his path, and seeking by earnest, patient thought, the 
resolution of some high problem in the mazes of Spanish history. 
Almost all the portraits hitherto given to the public depict him as he 
appeared in his hours of courteous, familiar, and easy intercourse with 
the world, gay, good-humored, and cheerful, with something that 
brought to mind, as Mr. Bancroft happily expresses it, the beautiful 
disdain that hovers on the countenance of the Apollo. 

Mr. Prescott was descended from John Prescott, an English black- 
smith and mill-wright, who came to this country in 1640, and settled 
in Lancaster, Mass. He was a hardy and resolute man, and rendered 
good service to the Colony as an Indian fighter. According to tradi- 
tion he brought from England a complete suit of armor, with which he 
was wont to array himself when about to take the field against the 
savages. His grandson, Benjamin Prescott, lived in the neighboring 
town of Groton, which he represented for many years in the Great and 
General Court of the Colony, besides serving as a magistrate and an 
officer of militia—then a post of considerably more importance and 
honor than it has since become. He died in 1735, and his son William 
sugceeded to his large estate, which lay partly in Groton, and in the 
town of Pepperell, adjoining Groton. William Prescott, born in 1725, 
served for a few months in the old French war, and accompanied Win- 
slow on the famous expedition against the Acadians of Nova Scotia. 
The news of Concord fight called him from his plough, and he led the 
militia regiment of north-west Middlessex, of which he was colonel, to 
join the army that was gathering to drive the British out of Boston. 
When on the evening of the fifteenth of June, 1775, the Massachusetts 
Committee of Safety determined on the desperate measure of seizing 
and holding Bunker Hill, with their ill-appointed and ill-armed forces, 
Colonel Prescott was selected to command the brigade of a thousand 
men that was dispatched for that purpose on the night of the sixteenth. 
Though the Committee had designated Bunker’s Hill as the one to be 
occupied, Gen. Ward, from whom Prescott had received his orders; 
directed him to march to Breed’s Hill, which was nearer Boston, and 
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better suited to annoy the town and the shipping in the harbor. It isa 
singular fact that the first hostile demonstration against Prescott’s force 
was made by the guns of the sloop-of-war Lively, which was lying in 
the stream between Boston and Charlestown, and was commanded by 
Captain Linzee, whose grand-daughter long afterward became the 
wife of Col. Prescott’s grandson, the historian. As the day advanced 
and the fire from the men-of-war and from the batteries on Copp’s Hill 
became more severe, Prescott, to encourage his men, mounted the 
parapet of the redoubt and calmly paced backward and forward in full 
view of the enemy. The British General Gage with a glass recognized 
him and asked of Councillor Willard who stood by his side: ‘ Will he 
fight?’ ‘To the last drop of his blood,’ was the reply. Willard 
was Prescott’s brother-in-law. It is the contemporary record, says 
Bancroft, that during the battle no one appeared to have any com- 
mand but Col. Prescott, and that his bravery could never be enough 
acknowledged and applauded. The camp long repeated the story of 
his self-collected valor, and a historian of the war, who best knew the 
judgments of the army, has rightly awarded the highest prize of glory 
to Prescott and his companions. At the close of the campaign of 1776, 
‘Prescott the brave,’ as Washington liked to term him, returned to 
his farm in Pepperell, and resumed his usual peaceful avocations, inter- 
rupted only by a brief service as a volunteer in the army of Gates, at 
Saratoga, where he witnessed the surrender of Burgoyne. He died 
October thirteenth, 1795. 

His son, and only child, William Prescott, the father of the historian, 
who somewhere speaks of him, as ‘the best and wisest of his line,’ 
was born in 1762, and was graduated at Harvard College in 1783. 
He taught school for two years, and studied law, was appointed judge 
of the Court of Common Pleas, in Massachusetts, in 1817, which office 
he held only for a year, though it gave him the title of Judge to the 
end of his days. He became very eminent at the bar, and was repeat- 
edly offered a seat on the bench of the Supreme Court, which he mo- 
destly declined. As a practising lawyer, says Mr. Hillard, no 
person ever enjoyed in a greater degree the confidence of the com- 
munity or the respect of the courts. To say that Judge Prescott was 
aman of sense and sagacity is not enough, for in him these qualities 
ripened into visdom. Within his sphere of action and experience his 
judgment commanded the greatest respect, was sought in the most 
difficult questions, and reposed in with the utmost confidence. For 
the last thirty years of his life there was no one in Boston whose coun- 
sel was more solicited or more valued in important matters, whether 
public or private. 

Mr, Hillard thus describes his personal appearance during the last 
years of his life: ‘His figure was tall, thin and slightly bent; his 
movements active and his frame untouched by infirmity. His features 
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were regular in outline and proportion, resembling the portraits of a 
kindred spirit, the late illustrious John Jay — and their expression be- 
nevolent and intellectual. His manners were simple, but marked by 
an air of high breeding, flowing from dignity and refinement of cha- 
racter. He was a perfect gentleman, whether judged by a natural or 
a conventional standard. Who can estimate too highly the privilege 
of having had such a father —so fitted for the paternal office that if 
the son could have had the impossible boon bestowed upon him of se- 
lecting the parent of whom he would have been born, he could never 
have found a better guide, a wiser counsellor, a truer friend, than he 
upon whom in the providence of Gop, that trust was actually de- 
volved.’ 

Judge Prescott died December eighth, 1844, suddenly, like his illus- 
trious son, in the same house and surrounded by almost the same house- 
hold. His wife was a daughter of the American Consul at the Azores, 
Mr. Hickling, whence the name of their son William Hickling Prescott. 
This middle name was the only thing belonging to his parents with 
which Mr, Prescott was dissatisfied. He disliked its similarity in sound 
to higgling, which above all things was foreign to his generous habits 
and character. 

William H. Prescott, as he always preferred to write his name, was 
born at Salem, May fourth, 1796. He removed with his father to Boston 
in 1808; entered Harvard College in 1811, and was graduated in 1814. 
During his last term in college, while sitting at the commons’ table in 
the college dining-hall, a playful skirmish began among the students 
around him; one of whom, named Foster, threw at him a crust of 
bread, which struck him in the left eye, inflicting so severe an injury 
that he ultimately lost entirely the sight of that eye ; while the other, 
from sympathy, became so affected that it could only be used to a very 
slight extent for purposes of study. This accident compelled Mr. 
Prescott to relinquish his intended study of the law. He visited 
Europe, and passed two years in travel in England, France, and Italy. 
On his return he devoted himself to literature with the aid of an aman- 
uensis, and contributed to the North American Review, in 1824, in an 
article on Italian narrative poetry ; a subject which he had made an 
especial object of research. It was his design at this time to write a 
history of Italian literature. He made for this purpose an almost com- 
plete collection of standard Italian literature, which formed the basis 
of the excellent private library of his latter years. As late as July, 
1831, the pages of the North American bear witness to his partiality 
for this topic in an article on the poetry and romance of the Italians, 

Another favorite project was a life of Moliere, including a critical 
examination of his plays and of all that had been written about him. 
For this, also, with his usual zeal and diligence, he had made a collec- 
tion of volumes embracing every thing that he could hear of, in any 
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way relating to the French dramatist. The only fruit of his labors in 
this direction, however, was an article on Moliere in the North Ameri- 
can Review for October, 1828. Mr. Prescott about this time formed 
the plan of writing the history of Ferdinand and Isabella, and wisely 
gave up his schemes of merely literary history. For ten years, from 
1828 to 1838, he devoted himself to his task, amid obstacles and dif- 
ficulties that would have utterly discouraged any but a man of the 
highest force of will and tenacity of purpose. His eyes at this time 
were in their worst condition. Instead of the trained and competent 
secretaries, whom he employed in later years, he had to depend on the 
services of a youth ignorant of any language but English, who stum- 
bled painfully and slowly through the dreary folios in antique Spanish 
and Italian, which were Mr. Prescott’s chief authorities. 

When the work was written, and when the advice of his father and 
of wise and candid friends had overcome the modest timidity with 
which he shrank from publication, Mr. Prescott, for a considerable 
period, in vain sought for a publisher. The trade, as usual, distrusted 
where they should have welcomed, and the history of Ferdinand and 
Isabella for some months went begging for a publisher. It was at last 
accepted by Little, Brown and Co., and appeared in 1838. Its success 
was immediate and decisive. It has already gone through fourteen or 
fifteen editions in this country, besides several in England. 

Mr. Prescott’s next work, ‘Zhe History of the Conquest of Mexico,’ 
appeared in 1843, the result of five years of labor; his ‘Conquest of 
Peru, a work of four years, in 1847, For the remaining twelve 
years of his life he was engaged upon the history of Philip I. of Spain. 
Of this work, which was to have filled six volumes, three volumes have 
been published, and the fourth is left, half-done, in ms. It was an- 
nounced, shortly after Mr. Prescott’s decease, that Philip II. would be 
completed by his secretary, Mr. J. F. Kirk. But we understand that 
this plan has been given up, Mr. Kirk preferring to devote himself to 
the completion of a history of Charles the Bold, of Burgundy, upon 
which he has been for many years engaged. 

A year or two ago Mr. Prescott, whose general health had always 
been extremely good, had a slight paralytic shock, from which, how- 
ever, he soon recovered. He was apparently perfectly well on Friday, 
January twenty-eighth, of this year, when at noon-day, while in a closet 
adjoining his study, he was suddenly struck with apoplexy and died in 
afew minutes. It may be said without exaggeration, that not only his 
own country, but the whole civilized world, regretted his loss, In almost 
every land he had warm friends and admirers — certainly, he had no 
enemies either at home or abroad. His pure and gentle and peaceful 
life had gathered around him its proper harvest of ‘troops of friends,’ 


‘Honor, love, 
And all that should accompany old age.’ 
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The Harvester. 


THE HARVESTER. 


A REAPER unto whom had been assigned 

Some portion of a ripened harvest field — 

Few sheaves at most the yellow grain would yield, 
Which he with care alone could reap and bind — 
Commenced his task with cheerful stroke and song ; 

But soon the melody more fitful grew, 

More tardily the sharpened sickle drew 
Full, even swaths of grain the field along, 

Until the work and song together ceased. 

‘How great the harvests of the world!’ he thought, 

‘How uselessly my own poor sheaves are brought.’ 
And as he reckoned, still the weight increased, 

Till by the burden, time and strength were spent, 

The day passed on and died, in idle discontent. 


Poor fool! —and yet thyself, O heart! behold — 
With thy small task in Gon’s fair harvest set, 
Brooding in vain, no work accomplished yet, 

Half of thy day and strength already told. 


Sighing: ‘ How wide the fields beneath the sun ! 
How few the laborers called to work therein ! 

How tares increase of error, wrong, and sin, 

What chaff to winnow when our best is done!’ 

- Up! they who will not work, shall eat no bread, 
Such questioning but makes thy day more brief, 
Thrust in the sickle! reap thine own full sheaf! 

See how thy comrades patiently have sped, 

And oh! beware, lest when with shout they come, 
Thou hast no part in that great Harvest Home. 


REVERSING THE FIGURES. 


Maria, just at twenty, swore 

That no man less than six feet four 
Should be her chosen one. 

At thirty she is glad to fix 

A spouse exactly four feet six, 
As better far than none 
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RUINS OF BAALBEC. 


‘ ALLAH AKBAR! and you Americans are great travellers!’ used to 
exclaim an old Mussulman near whom we once smoked, and drank 
coffee, and tried to sleep in a wretched Khan at Varna. But the most 
ambitious of American tourists must yield the palm to the author of 
the book whose title stands at the head of this article. We have in one 
large octavo, copiously illustrated by the pencil of the author, and got 
up in the best style of the honorable book-making guild, the record of 
a journey through more countries and among more peoples than we 
dare mention. 

The author is an American all over —that is, an individual who 
prides himself on his countrymen’s whitening the seas with ships, and 


* Journal of Five Years in Asia, Africa, and Europe; comprising Visits during 1851, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, 
to the Danemora Iron Mines, the ‘Seven Churches,’ Plains of Troy, Palmyra, Jerusalem, Petra, Seringa- 
patam, Surat; with the scenes of the recent mutinies, (Benares, Agra, Cawnpore, Lucknow, Delhi, ete , 
etc ,) Cashmere, Peshawur, the Khyber Pass to Afghanistan, Java, China, and Mauritius By Joun B. 
Inevaxp. With nearly one hundred Illustrations, from sketchés made on thy spot by the Author. 
Pp. 580. 8. A. RoLto & Co., New-York, 
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clothing the nations in cotton, and who is equally prepared to enter 
into a contract for killing bears at the North Pole or converting the 
heathen. 

Mr. Ireland has the three essential elements of a good traveller — in- 
dustry, enthusiasm, and truthfulness. With brevity in many instances, 
almost unpardonable, he ‘ does’ a city in a single paragraph, and ex- 
hausts a kingdom im a single page. but then a line written upon the 
spot, with the accuracy and the enthusiasm which the quorum pars fui 
can alone inspire, is worth pages milked from the memory; and we 
are certain that the portions of Mr. Ireland’s journal dated at Cawn- 
pore and Hydaspes were not written in the Astor Library ; and also 
that the superb illustrations, nearly one hundred in number, are the 
work ef his own hand, instead of being appropriated from French or 
German tourists, as is too frequently the case in our illustrated books 
of travel. Nor do we underrate his good-humor and gentlemanly be- 
havior. Whether engaged in ethnological pursuits by day or ento- 
nological pursuits by night, whether resisting supplications for ‘ back- 
sheesh’ or taking his turn at ablutions with negroes and donkeys, he 


DESCENT TO DANEMORA IRON MINES, SWEDEN, 
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maintains, under all circumstances, the same apparent cheerfulness. 
Sheiks and pashas are also spared the humiliation of being choked, or 
the greater humiliation of having their beards pulled by the ambitious 
howadji; at least we are not afflicted with apochryphal narratives of 
that kind. 





ESCAPE OF PETER THE GREAT AND BROTHER FROM THE STRELITZES INTO TROITZKA MONASTERY. 


In less than a dozen opening lines our tourist bids good-by to the 
bulls and bears and briefs of Wall Street, looks in at the opening of the 
Great Exhibition, sees the Queen and the Hippopotamus, and, taking 
Paris in his way, is off for a glimpse at the tombs of Odin. At Dane- 
mora, in Sweden, he and his companions descended five hundred feet 
into one of the eighty mines which produce the best iron in the world 
for steel, passing on the way down a great number of caverns and also 
little birds flying about. There was considerable ice at the bottom. 
Old Jove’s best thunderbolts were child’s play to the succession of ter- 
rifie blasts. 

At Abo on the Gulf of Finland, they entered Russia, and the Fins 
took them a drive through the town in low droskies, the funniest con- 
trivances one can imagine, with Bucephalus at full gallop. At St. 
Petersburg, where John Randolph behaved so rudely to the court that 
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his recall was requested, they saw many gorgeous palaces and 
churches; and also steamers and iron bridges built by Americans. 
The military reviews were superb, and our travellers heard the Em- 
peror Nicholas ‘ blowing up’ his cadets savagely. The knout is said 
to be abolished in the army, but the delinquent has to run, instead, 
the gauntlet between a double line of soldiers with rods in their hands, 
which they use lustily, and if the wretch survives, he is sent to Siberia. 
A grand jollification over the buried bones of relatives is one of the 
annual fetes at St. Petersburg. 

In Moscow our travellers visited the Kremlin and from Sparrow 
Hlill, where Napoleon first viewed the city, witnessed the departure of 
eighty exiles on foot and in chains to Siberia. Dr. Hass, the Howard 
ot* Russia, was present to cheer the unfortunates. At the monastery 
of Troitzka, where Peter the Great took refuge when his life was 
threatened by the Strelitzes, they bought tarantas, odd vehicles to 
look at, with maximum of axle-trees and minimum of wheels, for the 
jaunt of a thousand miles to Odessa, to be performed in nine days. 

On the way they halted occasionally to ‘Tchai, to drink tea, the 





VIBW OF PERGAMUS,. 
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beverage most prized in Russia after brandy. A French restaurateur 
who had travelled all over England without getting a beefsteak well- 
cooked, gave them a delicious dejeuner a la fourchette. Pultova, 
celebrated for the defeat of Charles the Twelfth, they found situated 
on a high hill, with poor buildings and an indifferent monument. Orel 
was passed with the cool remark that fifteen hundred persons had 
frozen to death there the previous winter. 


ee 





BSARDIS. “BEVEN CHURCHES.” 


Thwarted in their intention to visit the Crimea, and finding it quite 
as difficult to get out of Russia as to get into it, our travellers took 
the steamer from Odessa to Constantinople; whose mosques and 
cemeteries, veiled women, braying donkeys, and wonderful dogs, 
however, detained them but afew days. Stopping at the Dardanelles 
to visit the Plains of Troy, they wondered at the immense cannon with 
which the Turks used to project granite balls nearly two feet in diam- 
eter. There are to be seen the three mounds pointed out as the tombs 
of Hector, Ajax, and the valiant Achilles, and to verify the description 
of the locality by Virgil, Zenedos est in conspectu. Inside of an old 
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HADI RETURNING FROM MECCA, DAMASCUS. 


wall was a large ruin, called Priam’s Palace, where they unfurled the 
American flag. The famed Scamander and Simois were nearly dry. 
Many of the classical rivers, it may be stated in a general way, are 
humbugs. The Cephissus could not drive a saw-mill, and the L[lissus 
does not suffice even for the washerwomen of Athens. 

A year’s journey carried the tourists through Greece, Syria, Egypt, 
back to Spain, over Central Europe, and down the Danube, at the 
expiration of which time they are again on the Plains of Troy, en route 
for the Seven Churches. There was no end of amusing incidents and 
experiences, though to sleep in a small room tenanted by six gentlemen, 
five servants, and seven dogs, besides hosts of persevering fleas, is not 
calculated to put one into good-humor. At Pergamus they found 
many Roman ruins, and at Sardis the tumuli of the Lydian kings, one 
of which is described by Herodotus as vieing with the finest monu- 
ments of Egypt and Babylon. The robbers hearing that some travel- 
lers were about to arrive, probably with a considerable sum of money, 
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waited for them near Sedecui, and, ‘ pour passer le temps,’ robbed the 
mail only three miles from the city. 

At Smyrna the travellers separated, our author to proceed to the 
further Orient, taking Baalbee and Palmyra in the way. At Beirut 
he met our well-kirtled host Demetrius, and found Dr. Smith, whose 
friendly visit to us while languishing with the Dead Sea fever we shall 
never forget, hard at work upon his Arabic translation of the Bible. 
Ilis method was to get a good translation from Hebrew into Arabic, 
compare it with other translations of the Bible in his possession, and 
after reéxamination, send more than a hundred printed copies to the 
various Arabic scholars in Europe and America for their suggestions 
and corrections. The road to Baalbec led over Mount Lebanon, some 
four or five hundred of whose famous cedars still remain scattered 
over a few acres of ground in a hollow of the mountain. A few of the 
patriarchs only were over two feet in diameter. Some of the blocks 
of stone composing the ruins of Baalbec measured sixty feet long by 
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twelve feet square. The Mussulmans say they were moved by the 
dyins. 

While he was recruiting at Damascus the ‘ Hadj,’ or caravan of 
pilgrims, entered the city on its way from Mecca. It being incum- 
bent on the faithful to make a pilgrimage, at least once during their 
lives, to the holy city, the return of the annual caravan is made the 
occasion of great rejoicing. In one we saw at Grand Cairo there were 
ten thousand camels, and the pilgrims.of both sexes and all ages had con- 
gregated from all Northern Africa and the distant regions of the Upper 
Nile. The friends of the pilgrims painted the doors of their houses, 
and went a long way out on the desert to meet those returning. The 
Orientals have no conception of travelling for information or pleasure. 
Hadji is the honorable name assumed by any one who has made the 
pilgrimage to Mecea. Howadji is the trader, usually on a picayune 
scale, who not unfrequently travels in the same caravan. 


VIRW OF DOWLATABAD FORTRESS, DECCAN. 


A view of Palmyra, the ruined capital of the Queen of the East, 
amply repaid the danger and fatigue experienced in reaching it. 
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Baalbec, with its immense foundations, portals, and columns, is grander, 
Carnac, with fallen obelisks and towering pylons, is magnificent ; but, 
in extent and light graceful beauty, Palmyra is unequalled. Ruined 
temples and colonnades cover a space more than a mile and a half long. 
One traveller ‘ coffee’d’ in the ‘Great Temple,’ occupied by a Sheik. 
While he was absent the rascally Arabs ‘tasted away’ his only remain- 
ing bottle of wine, and complained that their heads felt queer. 
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TOMB OF IBRAIM ADIL SHAH, BEEJAPORE. 


Returning to Beirut he proceeded to India by the usual route 
through Egypt and the Red Sea. At Bombay he was delighted with 
the splendid views, the varieties of craft that skimmed the harbor, 
the ‘Joss Houses’ and Hindoo temples, and the remarkable com- 
mingling of strange peoples and costumes, embracing long-tailed 
Chinamen, Arabs in the ‘ dirty picturesque,’ drunken, rollicking sailors, 
grave Persians in high pointed hats, white-gowned Parsees and Hin- 
doos, from the ‘ Baboo’ in gossamer to the porter in his slight winter 
dress of a small pocket-handkerchief and three feet of twine. On 
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Malabar Hill he saw the ‘ Towers of Silence,’ where the Parsee fire- 
worshippers expose their dead until the bodies decompose or are eaten 
by carrion-birds. 


‘Ireland Saib,’ as the natives called the author, now made a journey 
into the Presidency of Bombay, travelling in a bullock-cart, and stop- 
ping over night at the numerous bungalows. No white person in 
India ever goes to bed without first taking a look for cobras, or dresses 
without shaking his clothes and boots, to get rid of these unpleasant 
customers. On the way he met immense trains of bullock-carts, 
and bullocks carrying sacks of grain on their backs, At the ‘ Moun- 
tain of Pilgrimage,’ ascended by nine hundred granite steps, he saw 
the pilgrims, after their devotions to the white-eyed, ring-nosed idol, 
feeding the monkeys which scrambled down an almost perpendicular 
rock three hundred féet high. 

In India every person of consideration has a large train of servants 
—a house of handsome income, not less than twenty or thirty. Every 
horse must have a groom, and if you do not buy the grass or hay, an 
extra man to cut it for him. If you keep a dog, there must be an ad- 
ditional servant to take care of him. Five servants sometimes assist a 
gentleman in dressing. Their wages of course are very low. 
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CHUNAR FORTRESS, 


At Aurungabad, not far from the Dowlatabad Fortress, (The Hill of 
God,) ‘ Ireland Saib’ unconsciously excited the ire of the people by 
seating himself on the altar of a household god. He also rode to the 
tomb of the wife of Aurungzebe, one of the last of the Mogul Em- 
perors. At Beejapore, which our traveller reached by way of Karlee 
and Sattare, he made a sketch of Mohammed Shah’s tomb. Under 
eight successive Mohammedan sovereigns this city, whose walls were 
eight miles in circumference, became one of the most magnificent in 
India. Its glory however passed away after the conquest of Aurung- 
zebe. It contained no less than seven hundred mosques of stone and 
as many of plaster. In and near the city there are said to be a thou- 
sand wells, these being in the sultry east one of the indications of 
weath and importance. The Hindoo temple was cool and inviting ‘to 
put up in.” Inthe midst of his nap a wedding party came up to do 
* pooja.’ 

At Goa, where formerly lived no less than seven hundred monks, 
and whose Catholic churches and cathedral are still imposing, the 
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butler laid himself out for a grand dinner. For dessert there were six 
kinds of fruit, including plantains, mango, quava, and cashoo. One of 
his gorawallas, grooms, was fond of strong drink. From the sap of the 
palm the natives manufacture an intoxicating beverage called bhang. 
Some trees yield four or five gallons. The government is said to derive 
an income of £30,000 from this source. It is amusing to see the men 
climbing and tapping the trees near the branches. Thanks to Boston 
ships, ice-creams and ice-water are obtainable in Bombay and Calcutta, 
to say nothing of Yankee clocks, or Sam Slicks as they are generally 
termed, rocking-chairs, and preserved lobsters. 

From Madras, Mr. Ireland made a voyage to China, Java, etc.; and 
after a few months returned westward to Calcutta, whence we follow 
him to lacalities, made famous since his visit by the events of the India 
rebellion. 


Arriving at Calcutta, he was beset by porters and peddlers. 


It was 


MONUMENT TO BUCEPHALUS, PUNJAUB,. 
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so hot in his room that he employed two men to pull his ‘ purka’ all 
night. A servant obtained for the purpose of brushing up our tourist’s 
rusty Hindostanee, looked as if he had been drawn out to the greatest 
length and smallest breadth. The native population of Calcutta is es- 
timated at between six and seven hundred thousand; its exports fifty 
million dollars and the imports only about half that sum. The Goy- 
ernor-General of India, residing there, received, including various allow- 
ances, seventy thousand pounds per year. The system of railways begun 
in India, and the electric telegraph, have more than ever made it the 
capital ofthe empire. Before the recent rebellion the missionaries main- 
tained twenty-five printing-presses in the country. The missionaries 
themselves numbered four hundred and fifty souls, and the native Christ- 
ians one hundred and twelve thousand. The Bible has been translated 
into ten of their languages and the New Testament into five others. 





PALACE GRAND AUDIENCE HALL, DELHI. 


From Calcutta Mr. Ireland travelled toward the Punjaub by ‘ dak.’ 
The horses attached to these vehicles are an odd set of ugly brutes ; 
every one baulks, the only difference being in the number of times or 
the length of time it takes to get him off again. Benares our tourist 
found to be the chosen seat of Hindooism. Twenty thousand pilgrims 
sometimes visit the sacred city daily. Some of the devotees measure 
their distance, that is, lie down at full length, mark the spot where the 
head reached, and lie down again with their feet at the last mark, and 
so on until they arrive at the holy place. This mode of making pilgrim- 
age, as may be supposed, is very slow. Yet one man had come seven 
hundred miles and had four hundred still to go. Benares is also the 
centre of the opium-growing interest. Not far from the city is the 
fortress of Chunar, in which Warren Hastings took refuge from the 
Benares insurrection. 
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From Benares ‘ Ireland Saib’ travelled rapidly through Central India 
to Cashmere, pausing only for a short time at Allahabad, at the junction 
of the Ganges and the Jumna, at Cawnpore, never to be forgotten for 
the tragedy that occurred there during the rebellion, at Murat and 


INTERIOR OF TAT MAHAL AND TOMB, AGRA. 


Lahore. The weather became cold at night on account of the prox- 
imity to the Himalayas, At Punch he was quartered in the establish- 
ment of a civil old Fakir, who showed many certificates from English 
travellers, one of them—a stupid attempt at wit — declaring him to 
be a humbug, and whose cat, notwithstanding the holy character of 
its master, had a predatory disposition. The roar of the mountain tor- 
rents in the vicinity sounded like the ocean surf after a storm. His 
horse and its owner having vanished there was danger of being com- 
pelled to make the journey into Cashmere on foot. The view at times 
was magnificent. Near Hyderabad they found the snow two or three 
feet deep. The coolies had a jollification over a sheep which ‘ Ireland 
Saib’ gave them; he had the pick of a Cashmerean flock for thirty- 
seven cents. 

At Hydaspes, he reached the end of his journey, and after various 
adventures among the mountains, turned back to the Punjaub. At 
Jheluen he found a half Grecian, half-Mussulman monument, said to have 
been erected to the memory of Bucephalus, Delhi, now associated 
with pillage and carnage, was a beautiful city. We might well devote 
pages to its description, but must be satisfied with as many lines. In 
the Palace Hall there is a pavilion on the walls of which our traveller 
saw the grandiloquent inscription: ‘And oh! if there be an Elysium 
on earth it is here, it is here.’ 

At Agra he of course visited the marvellous Taj Mahal, upon which 
twenty thousand men are said to have been engaged twenty-two years, 
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On Durhar Hill once stood the famous Peacock throne, removed by 
Nadir Shah. And here, in the city of Agra, we take leave of our en- 
terprising traveller, thanking him for the pleasure of wandering with 
him over so many countries, and bringing us in contact with so many 


peoples. 





TIE PEACOCK THRONE, DELQTI,. 


THK OLD APPLE-WOMAN 


Once she was fair as thou ; 

Had ringlets on her brow : 

Do not despise her now — 
Not now. 


She sitteth in the cold ; 
She seemeth very old ; 


Be not to her too bold, 
Too bold. 


She sitteth in the heat ; 
In the hot and jostling street ; 
She never seems to eat, 

To eat. 
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From earliest morning light, 

To the dun shades of night — 

A patient, weary sight, 
Weary sight. 


No one e’er comes to greet, 
As she sits on the street — 
Sits ever o’er her feet, 

Her feet. 


Yet all do pass that way, 

The young, old, grave, and gay ; 

Yet no one goes to say, 
Good-day. 


She looketh on her stand, 

She wipes it with her hand; 

Wipes apples, dust, and sand 
With her hand. 


You stop and ask the way: 
‘One cent,’ you hear her say ; 
Naught else she saith all day, 
All day. 


The crowd it ebbs and flows, 

Each season comes and goes ; 

The only ‘ change’ she knows, 
One cent. 


No one e’er calls the name 

Of that aged crooning dame ; 

None knoweth whence she came — 
She came. 


Yet she hath been a bride ; 

Stood by a mother’s side ; 

Was once a husband’s pride, 
His pride. 


She had a home as thou — 

- Gone are both fruit and bough ! — 
Deal gently with her now, 
Gently now. 


One home ye both shall have: 

One hope beyond the grave ; 

One faith ye both shall save, 
Shall save. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Lectcres oN Metapnysics AND Logic. By Sir Witttam Hamittoy, Bart., Professor of 
Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh, etc., etc. Edited by the Rey. 
H. L. Manset, bb, Oxford, and Joun Verrcn, M.A., Edinburgh. In two Volumes: 
GouLp anp LINcoLN. 

Norurne less than a new gospel would be read with such avidity by the admirers 
of Sir Wittram Hamitton as will this volume of his ‘ Lectures on Metaphysics.’ 
They are confessedly imperfect: by the author they were never prepared for publi- 
cation; the phenomena of the cognitive faculties are discussed at length ; those of fecl- 
ing more briefly; those of conation (including will and desire) still more briefly ; 
while the questions of ontology, as was to be expected in the case of lectures ad- 
dressed to young college students, are touched upon only incidentally. Yet not- 
withstanding all the lacwne in these lectures, and even apart from their abounding 
merit, to every student of philosophy this volume is a godsend. There is a 
charm about Sir WiLtrAm’s name, and about all memories of him, to the lovers of 
‘divine philosophy,’ as unaccountable, perhaps, to those who are not familiar with 
his writings, as was the power which, in spite of his vices, Fox wielded over the 
House of Commons and over England. When Pitt was questioned regarding it 
by an incredulous foreigner, ‘Ah!’ said he, ‘ you have never been under the spéll 
of the magician.’ 

Singularly little is known of his private life, personal character, and habits, at 
least on this side of the Atlantic: TnHomas Spenser Baynes’ admirable contribu- 
tion to the Edinburgh Essays, and the half-dozen facts in De Qurincey’s three tor- 
menting papers in Hoae’s Instructor, being the principal sources of information. 
His writings are all fragmentary, consisting of review articles, brief essays, sup- 
plementary notes to other authors. He lived, and is dead. And yet to the brief 
record of his uneventful life, all competent scholars would insist upon adding that 
he was one of the most learned men that ever lived — a monster of erudition: all 
save envious Pharisees would unite in calling his the most massive yet thoroughly 
trained intellect of modern times, whose breadth of reasoning powers and certainty 
of logic were a marvel of mind, and to whom his boundless learning was only a light 
and pliant weapon, and never a crushing coat of mail too heavy to be borne: the 
purest men would add, as their tribute upon his tomb, that this boundless wealth 
of power and possession was balanced, not by pyrrhonism, but by faith; that he 
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whose mind touched the circumference of mind’s possibilities, was first to fix 
most reverently and humbly its limits, and that his life was white and spotless ; and 
finally the most competent of living men assert, that the revival of philosophy in 
England is owing to him; and that he is one with whom Bacon is not to be com- 
pared, and who has known no peer since PLato. 


There is no space left us to set forth adequately any thing of the contents of this 
volume, or more than the most meagre sketch of his life. 

Sir Witit1am Hamitton was born at Glasgow, on the eighth of March, 1778. 
His father, Dr. Witt1am Hamutton, was Professor of Anatomy and Botany in the 
University, and died at the age of thirty-two, leaving behind him a great reputa- 
tion, superior even to that of his father, who had occupied the same chair before 
him. They descended from the Hamixtons of Preston and Fingalton. Sir Roserr 
Hamitton, of Preston, fifth of the name, commanded the Cameronian insurgents 
at Drumclog and Bothwell Brig. In his first paper upon the Scotch philosopher, 
De Quincey mentions the fact, that Scaticer the elder, so fierce a controversialist, 
was a cavalry officer up to his fortieth year, and fancies that he can trace now and 
then, in Sir WitirAw’s fatal polemics, the sword-arm that charged at Drumclog. 
When quite young, Sir Witi1am was placed under the care of Rev. Dr. Summers, 
of Mid-Calder. He attended the junior classes at the University of Glasgow when 
only twelve years old; then passed an interval of two years at Dr. Dean’s school 
in Bromley; and finally returned to the senior class of the University, carrying 
off the first prizes. Sir Witiram in 1809 proceeded on the SNnexu foundation to 
Balliol College, Oxford, where his course was unprecedented. His honor-examina- 
tion stands to this day without its equal. On going up for his degree, he ‘ pro- 
fessed’ every classic author of mark — poet, orator, historian, philosopher — whether 
Greek or Roman. Under the head of science, he took in all ArtstotLe, with the 
works of his early commentators ; the whole of PLato, with Procivs and PLotinvs, 
to say nothing of the fragments preserved by Larrtius, Stopzvs, and the other 
collectors. His examination in philosophy alone lasted for two days, six hours 
each day ; and in fourteen of his books on the abstruse subjects of Greek philosophy, 
the examiners declined, with the most flattering compliments, to examine him at 
all. Besides the honors of the University, he received the thanks and public ac- 
knowledgments of the examiners, that he had never been surpassed, either in the 
minute or comprehensive knowledge of the systems on which he had been exam- 
ined. The Greek, Arabian, and Latin authors of mark were not his only acquisi- 
tions. He had made the acquaintance of the chief of the schoolmen, the scholars 
of the revival, and his contemporaries on the Continent. All these monstrous 
acquisitions were made before his twenty-fourth year. De Quincey humorously 
computes, that if all the days of his life had been ground down to globules of five 
minutes each, the rosary would not begin to equal the number of books he was 
known to have familiarly used ; so that nothing is left but to think him indebted to 
a ‘familiar’— to which hypothesis his attachment to a large Newfoundland dog 
lends color. 

In 1813 Sir Wit11AM entered upon the practice of the law at Edinburgh. Here 
he met DucaLp Stewart —to edit whose works was one of the latest labors of his 
life—and Dr. Parr, whose colossal learning was equalled even then by the 
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young advocate. In 1820 he was defeated by his friend Professor Witson (Kir 
Norra) as a candidate for the chair of Moral Philosophy at Edinburgh University. 
Politics carried the day. The year following, Sir Wit1Am entered the University 
as Professor of Universal History. His private studies at this period took the di- 
rection of the material organs and instruments of the mind, and then and subse- 
quently by a multitude of accurate experiments he tested the crucial doctrines of the 
phrenologists, and developed the truths set forth in the appendix to this volume, 
such as the relative size and formation of the cerebellum, the age at which the brain 
is fully developed, the presence and value of the frontal sinus, which overthrow 
once and forever the doctrines of that pseudo-science, and degrade its future fol- 
lowers to the level of charlatans or fools. 

In 1829 Sir Wittram Hamitton contributed to the Edinburgh Review the cele- 
brated article on the Philosophy of the Conditioned. At first it was not under- 
stood by more than fifty men in England, though on the Continent Covustn pro- 
nounced it a master-piece. Its depth of thought, precision, and solid brevity of lan- 
guage made it incomprehensible to the multitude of scholars. It was the high 
mark to which they at once began to struggle. During the next seven years he 
furnished two or three articles annually to the Review, in each sounding those 
shoreless seas of erudition which to others were so fathomless, and so commanding 
all the literature and science of logic and metaphysics that WuaTEeLy was demonstrat- 
ed a school-boy in the former, and Brown ignorant of the latter. In 1836 the chair 
of Logic and Metaphysics became empty, and Sir W1L.1am became a candidate, and 
was elected, though such was the stupidity and bigotry of his electors, that the 
nominee by acclamation of all the philosophers of Europe and England, was near 
being the rejected of the city council. During the next few years his chief atten- 
tion was given to his classes. The qualities which had placed him in the front rank 
of speculative thinkers, joined to his love of precision and system, and his lofty ideal 
of philosophical composition, made him keenly alive to the difficulties of his task of 
combining the elementary instruction in philosophy with the dignified discussion of 
its topics. The opening of the college session found him still reading and reflecting, 
and thus it came to pass that this volume of such bulk, each page the gate-way to 
some far-reaching vista of learning and of thought, fell to be written during the 
currency of the session of 1836-7, a period of five months, at the rate of three lec- 
tures a week, and each lecture the work of the evening and night previous to its 
delivery. Such a feat puts the Maci1aBeccuis and the Scauicers to the blush. 

In this post he continued till his death in May, 1856, exercising an unparalleled 
influence over his pupils, the influence of the true educator determining them to 
intelligent individual activity, and in a larger field the champion also of liberal edu- 
cation, reforming the degeneraey of the great English universities. Since, two 


years ago, he went to join 
‘THE great of old, 
The dead but sceptred sovrans, who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns,’ 


the world has begun to learn the greatness of its loss. Daily his influence grows. 
For a few short years that noble soul survived and breathed the air of life ere it 
sank forever into the waters of death. Yet he has not wholly died, for from that 
little spot on the ocean of existence where his bark went down, forever widening 
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waves extend, and will not cease to flow, reversing the law of nature and growing 
greater as the circles widen, so long as on earth there is nothing-great but man, 
and in man nothing great but mind. 

The second volume of these lectures (treating of logic) will be published in a few 
months. Then we hope to supply the deficiencies of this article, and speak of 
Sir Witttam’s personal character, appearance, and habits, and to present, it may 


be, in outline the result of Sir Wrtu1am’s labors for the advancement of his favorite 
science. 





Tae Lire or Norta American Insects. By B. Jaecer, late Professor of Zodlogy and 
Botany in the College of New-Jersey, assisted by H. C. Preston, M.D. With numerous 
Ijlustrations from Specimens in the Cabinet of the Author. Harpers. 

A LittLe girl of our acquaintance presented for our entertainment a few evenings 
since, two or three thin white-wood boxes, neatly made, and secured with a hook, 
telling us to open them. On doing so, it seemed as if we had suddenly fallen upon 
a national congress of the insect creation. There were assembled tiger-beetles, 
tumble-bugs, carrion-beetles and dandy-beetles, bed-bugs, squash-bugs, and tree- 
bugs ; locusts and lice; grasshoppers, crickets, caterpillars, tiger-moths, dragon- 
flies, wasps, bees, ants, horse-flies, house-flies, and butterflies, all arranged in paral- 
lel lines like squadrons of cavalry troops. Nearly all of them had been collected 
by the little girl during the summer sojourn of her parents among the pleasant 
hills of Berkshire. The gardener had appended the formidable Latin names of the 
insects under each pair ; but if our little friend was ignorant of some of these, she 
was certainly well informed regarding the habits of their owners. Rambles in the 
woods; examinations of the trunks of trees, of thick moss and under fallen leaves ; 
flying chases, net in hand, over the meadows, after butterflies and moths and 
dragon-flies and devil’s-darning-needles, had been the simple means by which she 
had made this collection, which a naturalist would not despise. Health, happiness, 
and the best kind of education she had also caught, though they were not pinned 
among these specimens, nor of the sort usually promised in boarding-school circu- 
lars. She was a practical commentary upon the lecture of Professor Acassiz, de- 
livered a few weeks since before the Massachusetts Legislature. She saw more of 
the beauty and the worders of Nature with her twelve-year-old eyes, than many 
a pair that have looked without perceiving for half a century. Professor JaArcer’s 
book will be a godsend to her. It is scientific enough for all not strictly scientific 
purposes, illustrated with frequent drawings from specimens in the author's col- 
lection, and comprehends the principal fruits of his entomological labors during 
many years of travel in this and the old world. The study and knowledge of the 
companions that swarm around us every where, in tree and flower, in the air above 
and the earth beneath, is a source of unfailing interest to any one that will engage 
in it. But the same may be said of all departments of natural history, so called, 


from the highest to the lowest, if one be lower than another. The study of insect- 
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life, however, has two special advantages. Specimens are the easiest collected, and 
insects are the most abounding of any class, in use or injury to man. 


Tae Hrstory or Minnesota: from the Earliest French Explorations to the Present Time. 
By Epwarp Dcrrtetp Nett, Secretary of the Minnesota Historical Society. Philadel- 
phia: J. P. Lippincott anp Company. 

Ir any of our readers have doubted the statements put forth in the conclusion 
of an article in our last October issue, regarding the north-western areas of this 
continent; their habitability, their capacities of soil and salubrity of climate, and 
their consequent importance in the future development of this Republic, he will 
find that they are amply confirmed, directly and incidentally, in Mr. Ner’s ‘ His- 
tory of Minnesota,’ as they have also been by the Chamber of Commerce of St. 
Paul. Of Minnesota, the land of the Dacotahs — to say nothing of the regions to 
the north and north-west of it, drained by the Saskatchewan — those statements 
were preéminently true. In our opinion, it is to be the centre of the North-west, 
the dépdt and entrépdt of all the trade this side of the Rocky Mountains, and 
north of the Black Hill range ; and when those areas are well populated, as in less 
than half a century they will be, to be the centre of the North-west, will be more 
than to be Boston, the centre of the North-east, or than Charleston, the centre of 
the South-east. 

Historical Societies are a modern invention ; but that they have come into pretty 
general use, is shown by the fact that there is a flourishing one in Minnesota, 
and that its Secretary has found in its archives and elsewhere, the matter to fill a 
stout octavo with the records of her progress, from the time when her native tribes 
were visited by the earliest French traders or priests, in 1640, until the seventh of 
April last year, when, with a vigorous, highly civilized, and growing population, she 
took her place among the sovereign States of the American Union. The menda- 
cious Father Hennepin was the first European to explore the Mississippi above the 
mouth of the Wiscousin. He first described the Falls of St. Anthony and of 
Niagara, naming the former after his patron saint, ANrnony of Padua. With his 
narrative begins the recorded history of the State in which those Falls are located. 
It would be agreeable, if we had the space, to trace in detail the principal events 
of this history: the adventurous voyages of the early Canadian settlers to Lake 
Superior and beyond; the small beginnings of the extensive fur-trade, which has since 
grown so great; the battles of the Indian tribes ; the French and Indian war; the 
coming of the English, after the treaty of 1760, by which France ceded to England 
all the territory comprised within the limits of Wisconsin and Minnesota to the 
latter power; the arrival of JonatHan Carver, whose descendants have since 
laid claim to the site of St. Paul and the land for many miles adjacent ; Sir Wu1- 
LIAM Jounson’s remarkable letter, written in 1768, in which he hints at the value 
of a future Erie Canal; the formation of the North-west Company ; the organiza- 
tion of the North-west Territory as a possession of the United States; the explora- 
tion parties set on foot by President JErrerson; the establishment of United 
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States factories; the organization of the United States Fur Company by Joun 
Jacos Astor; the settlement of the Earl of Selkirk’s Swiss emigrants at Fort 
Snelling ; the discovery of the sources of the Mississippi River; the Prairie Du 
Chien treaty of 1825; the explorations of Nicollet; the early missions, Catholic 
and Protestant ; the saw-mills and incipient civilization of 1837; the passage of 
the bill organizing the Territory of Minnesota in 1849; the advent of the printing- 
press at St. Paul, (once called Pig’s Eye ;) and finally the admission of Minnesota, 
this garden-spot of the North-west, as a State, in 1858. 

Thus skimming the surface, we have omitted to mention the very thorough ex- 
position of the Indian character which Mr. Net. has interwoven in his volume. 
Perhaps these and other parts might have been compressed with benefit to his 
readers, and his work still left the most thorough local history, of its kind. <A 
State which, by its enterprise, its geographical position, its rich soil, and precipi- 
tous rivers, is soon destined to become the centre of the North-west, deserves, how- 
ever, the very fullest record of its inchoate period. So full is this, that, for the 
present at least, the occupation of the Minnesota Historical Society is gone. 








Tue PoreticAL Works or JAMES MontGomery. With a Memoir of the Author. In five 


Volumes. Boston: Litrite, Brown anp Company. 

MonTGOMERY’s poems are among the latest additions to Lirtte, Brown anp 
Company’s superb edition of the English poets. The first four volumes are a re- 
print, page for page, of the poems collected and revised by the author himself 
in 1841. The fifth volume contains the ‘ Original Hymns,’ also collected and re- 
vised by the author twelve years later, and an appendix includes a few pieces of 
ephemeral verse. 

It is doubtful whether a common book-case would contain all of the poems which, 
from the beginning to the end of his bachelor and exemplary life, Mr. Montcomery 
wrote. Indeed, if his present editor has erred, it has been from printing too much, 
though his biographers went far ahead of him in this respect. 

A stanza which we recal from a long poem, published some years ago by an Eng- 
lish newspaper, hits the white in its criticism of Monrcomery. 

Tue Devil sat in his easy-chair : 
Sipping his sulphur tea; 
He looked out with a pensive air 
O’er the broad bitumen sea: 
For the Devil can be sad at times, 
In spite of all his flummery : 
Be sad; but not so i quite 
As drawn by his friend Montgomery.’ 

The implication is, of course — and it is a just one — that Montcomery never 
rose to the demands of a great occasion, or was competent to draw the outlines of 
a great character. Some prose sketches which he once wrote for annuals, were after- 
ward collected and published under the quaint title of ‘ Prose by a Poet.’ It will 
serve for a title to much of his verse. The poems are often prosy, and yet their 
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author isa poet. In popular sacred poetry, however, he is surpassed only by W arts 
and Cowper; and in the poetry of the domestic affections, he had, in his early 
life, few equals. His descriptive blank-verse, as shown in ‘The Pelican Island’ 
and ‘Greenland,’ was another point in which he excelled; but his high-toned 
morality, and the simple integrity which marked his personal and political career, 
are the points which endear him most to his race, and do not fail to lend a charm 
even to his feeblest verse. 


Tue Prtvar or Fire: or Israet 1x Bonpace. By Rev. J. H. Incranam. New-York: 

PupNey AND Russe. ; 

ExcovuraGep by his success in ‘The Prince of the House of Davin,’ Mr. Iv- 
GRAHAM now follows that work with ‘ The Pillar of Fire.’ Their subjects are dif- 
ferent, but their methods of treatment identical. This method is to paraphrase the 
brief records of Holy Writ, of the evangelists or the Book of Exodus, into the 
elaborate detail of a romance. For labor like this, Mr. Incranam is peculiarly 
qualified. His ‘ Larrrre, or the Pirate of the Gulf;’ the ‘ Dancing Feather ;’ and 
other novels of the same kind — to the production of which the greater part of his 
life has been devoted — show his command of all the resources of fiction to a de- 
gree hardly excelled by G. W. M. Reynotps, Sytvanus Coss, Jr., or Nep Bunt- 
ting. He has used them here with the utmost freedom; and thus so far is his 
narrative from having the faults of tameness, or lack of incident and ornament, that 
on the contrary, one who did not know that Moses was his principal character, might 
be led to suppose himself following the more exciting adventures of a freebooter of 
the eighteenth century. Not that the Bible so represents Moses: we all know that 
it does not; but it is clear that if Mr. Incranam set himself to work to make the 
narratives of the Bible as interesting as his own novels, by fringing their few and 
plain details with the gorgeous coloring of romance, he must be allowed some lati- 
tude. His readers have for their security, that the author will not transcend the 
region of possible fact, the experience and knowledge which he must have ac- 
quired in correcting more than fifteen hundred anachronisms, historical errors, and 
the like, which disfigured the first, but are removed in the second edition of ‘The 
Prince of the House of Davin.’ 

A squeamish prejudice may exist in the minds of some persons against Mr. Iv- 
GRAWAM’s choice of a subject. We have even heard persons believing in the in- 
spiration of Scripture say that any uninspired addition to them, on any pretext 
whatever, is infamous blasphemy, expressly denounced, and that with a curse, in 
the Scriptures themselves ; but these objectors do not sufficiently consider that 
Prof. Ixcranam has recently become the Rev. Mr. Incranam, and is therefore of 
necessity restricted in the choice of subjects to the department of sacred fiction. 
That this squeamishness is not shared by any large proportion of the reading 
Christian world, seems to be proved by the sale of one hundred thousand copies of 
his first, and nearly half as many of his second work; its presence in so many 
Sunday-school libraries, and its unstinted commendation by so many pious pastors 
and religious newspapers. 
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EprrortAL NARRATIVE OF THE KNICKERBOCKER MAGaziIneE: Part Four. — We 
open our present number, with a few brief words from ‘An Old Friend and an 
Old Subscriber, who writes: ‘I have been induced, by the last number of the 
‘ Narrative-History ’ of your Magazine, to examine, at our Athenzeum, in the Third 
Volume of the Kyickersocker, the paper upon ‘American Poets and their 
Critics’ What a ‘crusher!’ But I am induced to ask, is it possible that the 
quotations, so admirably satirized, are correct? I had been accustomed to regard 
the reputation of the ‘ American Quarterly Review,’ under the editorial conduct of 
Mr. Rosert WAtsu, such as to secure that journal against the publication (at least 
of ‘ criticisms’) of the writings of such a person — such an evident literary charla- 
tan.’ To this, thanking our correspondent for his kind expressions of regard, we 
beg leave to reply: The facts and passages adduced in the article in question were 
all truly quoted; no distortion nor perversion was allowed in any instance; and 
what is equally true, as much more could have been given in each case. The 
dramatic quotations were derived from the pieces as played, and remembered by 
the audience ; many of whom took ‘ notes,’ and afterward compared them: gentle- 
men, let us add, wholly incapable of misrepresentation. There és a variation, in 
one instance, from the printed copy ; to wit, the burst of eloquent inquiry which 
overwhelmed the supernumerary, in the tragedy of ‘The Usurper:’ namely: ‘Sir,’ 
said our ‘critic’ to an unfortunate gentleman whom he held by the button in 
Chestnut-street, ‘the decline of this production was principally owing to one of the 
supernumeraries. He was dispatched to secure a distinguished prisoner, one of the 
heroes of the play. When he returned without him, he should have replied to the 
question, ‘ Where’s your prisoner ?’ thus: 

‘My lord, we caught him, and we held him long, 
But, as d —d Fate decreed, he ’scaped our grasp, 
And fled!’ 
‘Now, Sir, this is poetry: it stirs the blood, and makes an audience feel very un- 
easy: but how do you think this passage was spoken? Why, it was done in this 


wise : 
Quest. : ‘ Well, have you catch’d the prisoner ?’ 
Ans.: ‘Yes, Sir, we catch’d him, but we could n’t 

Hold him — and he’s off!’ 
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‘That very passage, my friend, together with the pre-disposed stupidity of the 
audience, ruined my tragedy, and it is lost to the stage !’ 

The simple truth was, that the play was so intolerably bad, that many of the 
actors burnt their written ‘ parts’ in the green-room, when it was repeated, being 
determined to enact their characters no more. On its second representation at the 
Walnut-street theatre, a quondam circus, there were about a dozen persons in the 
boxes, some twenty in the pit, and one enterprising Cyprian in the ‘third tier.’ 
The piece was listened to with great solemnity. It was ‘ written for amusement,’ 
but the author had all the fun to himself. And now, briefly as to the ‘ Ame1’can 
Quarterly Review:’ We are thoroughly convinced of one fact, namely, that no 
medium of communication with the public, however dignified its pretensions, can 
sanctify dulness, or give force to that false acumen at which sense and reason re- 
volt, with a smile of ridicule. Tae Pustic is the umpire in letters, and look upon 
opinions which clash with a general verdict from that source, as of very little value 
indeed. Nor are they: but in answering the query of a friendly correspondent, 
we find ourselves digressing, as usual. 

A single thought in passing, (as it seems to us to be in immediate connection 
with this briefly-recalled ‘critical’ witness) upon The Benefit of Cordial Praise 
From those whose Praise is Valuable, to Laborers in the Literary Vineyard. 
This was hinted at, in the conclusion of Number Three. Let us be a little more 
particular now, although perhaps at the expense of apparent egotism. Hon. 
James K. Pavutpra’s letter, to which we have referred, was as follows: Coming 
from an American writer, whose reputation at home and abroad gave additional 
force to his opinions, it was all the more gratifying, that it was alike unexpected 
and unsolicited : 

New - York, 3d October, 1884. 

‘GentLeMEN: I have just finished reading the last number of the Knickersocker, 
and consider it little less than my bounden duty to bear my testimony to its increasing 
excellence. I have observed that it has been rapidly improving since it came into 
your hands, and in my opinion, it is now fully equal to any of its cotemporaries, at 
home or abroad. 

‘The last number, most especially, is full of spirit, variety, and just sentiments, ani- 
mated by a proper national feeling, which I consider of the greatest importance to our 
taste and literature, and consequently our national character. Exercising, as they 
certainly do, a great influence over the public mind, periodical publications are charged 
with the important duty of guarding their readers from the inroads of foreign fashion 
and foreign affectations, which are equally injurious to our tastes and our morals. I 
particularly notice the two articles on ‘ Music,’ and that on the ‘ Token,’ as abounding 
in just remarks, and well-directed satire. All together, you will allow me, as an old 
fellow-laborer in the cause of national literature and national feeling, to congratulate 
you on the certain prospect of eminent success, should you persevere in this course, 
and to assure you of my best wishes for your future prosperity. 

‘I am, Gentlemen, 


‘Your Friend and Well-wisher, 
‘Messrs. CLARK AND EDSON. J. K. Pau.pine.’ 


One of the papers upon ‘ Music,’ here alluded to by Mr. Pauprne, was from a 
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pen from whose neb much ‘matter’ has dropped upon these pages. It was a 
simple essay, or sketch, of some four or five pages, in a coarse type; and was an 
unstudied exemplification of a plaircountry-born young man’s impression of what 
he considered ‘ Music ;’ who, when a boy, used on Sundays to sit in the ‘ singing- 
seat’ with ‘the leader,’ his father, in the old Presbyterian ‘ meetin’-house,’ and 
hold his red pine pitch-pipe, while the chorister, standing up before him, surveyed 
with impatient glances his chosen ‘band’ until they ‘ chorded’ in all ‘ parts,’ and 
were ready to lift up their voices together, in singing one of the songs of Zion. 
Yet, notwithstanding his antecedents, he had, after coming to town, swallowed 
many a stave of fashionable music; had cried ‘ Brava!’ at the opera, and shouted 
‘Encore!’ from the stage-box of a theatre; pretending to admire lofty ‘sound- 
flourishes,’ which ‘ played round the head, but came not near the heart.’ But he 
had no sinister motive now: there sat no present incubus upon his breast: he 
was ‘older now,’ and proposed to ‘speak his mind,’ which he did with much 
plainness, illustrating his position with a laughable example of ‘ opinionated Opin- 
dons,’ which no one man had any right to force, or to try to force, upon another. 
This, condensed, was his anecdote: ‘I remember reading, some years ago, an ac- 
count of a pugnacious, opinionated fellow, who stepped into the box of an eating- 
house, in the Strand, London, and called for a pork-chop. A man who entered the 
same box, almost at the same moment, called for the same dish. Both were soon 
brought, ‘all hot, smoking hot,’ and slided upon the table. When placed before 
them, and each one had began to apply his favorite condiments, the following col- 
loquy ensued : 

‘You take mustard, ef cowrse, with your pork-chop ?’ said the last-comer. 

‘T never use it,’ was the reply. 

‘You had better try it: every body does so: pork-chops are not worth eating 
without it,’ responded the other. 

‘It may suit others — it may suit you ; but it is not to my taste.’ 

‘Then you won’t eat mustard, just for once, with that dish ?’ 

‘Distinctly, Vo! I decline, emphatically. I don’t like it, and I won’t'eat it!’ 

Arising in great wrath, the ‘Man of Opinion’ cocked his hat sideways and in- 
dignantly upon his head, thrust his hands to the very elbows into his breeches- 
pockets, and darting at the obstinate individual a glance of mingled scorn, he 
strode toward the door, swearing with a round oath, as he vacated the premises : 

‘T'll be (we omit the ‘intensive’) if Ill sit in the same box with a man 
who does n’t know enough of good-eating to take mustard with his pork-chops! ’ 

Reflecting upon this, the writer remarks: ‘How would the admirers of a 
thousand fashionable follies of the present day be lessened, were the spirit of the 
man who refused mustard with his pork-chops more extensively prevalent!’ 
After describing his first visit to a country travelling-theatre, and listening, between 
the acts of the play, to The Braes of Balquither, a Scottish song, very sweetly 
sung by one of the lady-performers of the little company, he observes, (in a very 
short passage, which we quote, to palliate if not to justify Mr. Pautprne’s praise, ) 
as follows : 

‘Tue romantic sway of the melodies of Scotland over her sons who are ‘ far awa.” 
If they possess the power to thrill or to subdue the hearts of those who have never 
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stepped upon the soil of that glorious county — glorious in scenery, in deeds of arms, 
and in mighty minds — is it surprising that they should exert a powerful influence over 
the native-born, who associate those airs with the purple heath, the blue loch, the 
hazy mountain-top, and the valley sleeping below? The association is touching, not 
alone because it awakens old recollections, but because the music is natural — it is the 
language of the heart. Affectation has not interpolated tortuous windings, and trills, 
to mar its beauty, and to clip the full, melodious notes of their fair proportions. How 
much does the world owe to the simple songs, sung in their early childhood to WALTER 
Scorr and Rospert Burys! 

‘Fashion, potent as it is, has not removed the evidences of deep attachment to the 
simpler melodies. Witness the exhibition of popular emotion at our theatres and con- 
certs. Even the notes of that ‘Sweet Bird of Song,’ whose voice has but recently 
melted from among us, even her ‘ difficult’ music, given in notes which could atone for 
any vagary — was thrown into the shade, by the enthusiastic applause poured from 
voice and hand upon her ‘Black-eyed Susan.’ A Srxcratr may be applauded in the 
mazes of an opera; but does the house tremble with applause, or is the heart touched, 
as, when encored, he tenders his obeisance to an audience, entranced with the simple 
song of ‘ John Anderson, my Jo?’ It is on occasions like these that the heart always 
overleaps the boundaries of fashionable surveillance ; and those who have heard at our 
theatres the unaffected English, Scottish, and Irish songs, from the lips of the Woops, 
Sinciarr, and Power, need no corroborative evidence of this assertion. Nor are these 
proofs alone to be met with at our theatres. Disguise it as he may, the most obstinate 
enthusiast of the opera really Joves such melody, more than he admires the most ‘ ardu- 
ous execution.’ It was but yesterday that I encountered a young friend—a man 
whose golden-headed cane, kid-gloved hands, and sonorous ‘ Brava !’ have disturbed 
quiet visitors at the opera for half the season — following ‘ furtively,’ as Mr. Cooper 
would say, after the foot-steps of a blind fiddler, in an obscure street, who was slipping 
his unraised feet along the pavement; threading indeed his ‘ difficult passages’ 
through the town, but exhibiting none in the plaintive songs with which he was be- 
guiling the listeners of their sixpences and their tears.’ 


We made mention, in speaking of the same volume in which the foregoing 
article, with others, appeared, of a series of papers by Dr. Samvet L. Mercatr, 
upon ‘Molecular Attraction,’ ‘ Terrestrial Magnetism,’ ‘The Past and the Future,’ 
‘ Life,’ etc. We cannot pass the writer of these extraordinary articles, without pre- 
senting to our readers something farther in relation to him. But as, on his death, 
which happened a comparatively short period ago, we gave in these pages a notice 
of the incidents .of his professional history and career, we shall at present only 
dwell for a moment upon the character of his Writings, and give a few particulars 
touching the characteristics of the Man. The very ¢it/eg of his papers indicate the 
propositions which it was his determination to elucidate: that, under Supreme 
direction, Heat was Lire, and its absence, Deatn, Catoric was at the bottom, 
and was the base of all Lire. Never was there a more faithful explorer of every 
field from which the slightest ract might be gleaned, which tended to enhance his 
favorite argument. After his series of articles had appeared in the KnicKERBOCKER, 
he sailed for England: he spent seven years in London, pursuing his researches ; 
and at every new opening upon his mind, through the discoveries which he had 
made, of the truth of his theory, he would communicate them to us, with the de- 
light of a child. 
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And he was a child, at least in simplicity and guilelessness of heart, although a 
MAN in perseverance and firmness of purpose. His writings excited much atten- 
tion in London, in the most learned and scientific quarters; and though often 
laboring in almost indigence, he labored cheerfully, and with all his heart. He was 
enabled to bring out his ‘ great work,’ by the assistance of those who knew his 
worth, and appreciated his remarkable intellectual power; but its theme was too 
recondite, too little understood, and the work too costly, to permit his views and 
arguments to be transferred and infused into the public mind. 

In personal appearance, Dr. Metcatr would have attracted attention in any as- 
sembly. He had none of the mauvaise honte which is too frequently the accom- 
paniment of the mere student. He was six feet in height; had a fine head, large 
dark eyes, and features of great mobility, as well as marked kindness of expression. 
He was utterly without ostentation: his manners were ‘easy’ without being 
familiar, and courteous without affectation. It is because we seem to see him be- 
fore us as we write, that we venture to detain the reader with this personal de- 
scription of one who added much to the interest of the earlier numbers of this 
Magazine; who had ‘a mission’ to fulfil, and, so far as health and life permitted, 
fulfilled it: who ‘lived beloved, and died lamented.’ 

It was our intention, which we had fully prepared ourselves to carry out, to 
vary our own poor part of the present number of this narrative with matter-full 
passages of correspondence, from friends among the living and the dead, intimately 
connected with this period in the history of the Knickersocker : but we are com- 
pelled, for two reasons, to omit it: we had forgotten, as usual, that this is our 
Index and Title-Page Number for the present volume, which excludes several 
pages from this department: and in the second place, we are most desirous so far 
to retrace our steps as to pay a deserved tribute to one who was among the earliest 
of our contributors ; a tribute such as our twin-brother Wits would have de- 
lighted to pay, had he not, like his friend and contemporary, been untimely 
beckoned to the ‘Silent Land.’ 

Josepu C. Neat, of Philadelphia, was a contributor to one among the earliest 
numbers of the Knickersocker. At the time he wrote his first communication for 
our Magazine, he was the editor of ‘The Pennsylvanian,’ a daily morning journal 
of Philadelphia, of the Democratic ‘ persuasion ;’ the publishing-office of which 
newspaper, if we remember rightly, adjoined, at that time, the establishment of the 
Philadelphia Gazette, a daily evening journal, of the opposite ‘stripe’ in politics, 
edited by Wutirs Gaytorp Crark. Often have we heard Wits describe the 
commencement of their acquaintance, and the high courtesy and frankness with 
which their political and personal controversies were conducted. Mr. NeEat’s 
journal, the ‘ Pennsylvanian,’ was the Democratic organ: the ‘Philadelphia Ga- 
zette’ sustained the opposite side, in the political questions of the day: yet the 
editors of each, whose offices, as we have said, adjoined each other, never permitted 
their political opinions to interfere for a moment with their private friendships. It 
was their wont to attack each other, in their papers, with great vehemence; in 
such a manner, sometimes, as to menace (in type) a perpetual severance of their 
friendship: but ‘the beauty of it’ was, that the one being a morning and the other 
an evening journal, the two editors used to read to each other their severe ‘leaders,’ 
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before the manuscript went to the compositors. Many and many a time, when 
‘midst multitudes of men commercing,’ from the near ‘ Exchange,’ on Third and 
Dock streets, they entered ‘ Ne’s, and snatched a hasty ‘glass of ale and a pret- 
zel,’ those who knew them would say : ‘ Wiis has n’t seen the ‘ Pennsyleanian’ 
this morning, or he would n’t be quite so thick with Jo. Nea: he has abused him 
like a pick-pocket in his this morning’s paper!’ ‘Jounxny Tuompson’s news !’ 
‘Wits’ had seen and enjoyed it all, the afternoon before; and his reply (which 
Neu had also seen, and approved of) was already in type, and would be out in 
the ‘Gazette’ at two o'clock: ‘severe, but just!’ 

The ‘ Charcoal Sketches’ of Neat, so quaint, so full of quiet humor, made his 
name widely and favorably known throughout the country. ‘Pickwick’ itself, on 
its first publication in numbers in London, was not more universally quoted, in 
passages, by the provincial press, than were the ‘Charcoal Sketches’ ‘ conveyed,’ 
piecemeal, to the columns of American newspapers, from Maine to Flerida. The 
kindred spirit of Dartey has illustrated them, and they are extant in a handsome 
volume. They have the ‘element of vitality,’ and ‘still live.’ 

In the number of the Kyickersocker for May, 1835, appeared Neat’s review 
of a ‘Tragical Tragedy. We had been waited upon by the author, and the 
tragedy had been read to him: a lovely ‘ circumstance,’ as all who have had expe- 
rience can testify. He says: It was with difficulty we could sit bolt upright in 
company with an author whose name figured upon the title-page of a Tragedy in 
five Acts. There was a witchcraft about him, which, like the potent eye of the 
royal VatTHek, curved our vertebral column, and abased our countenance. We 
shrank before the blaze of his glories, as wet woollen shrinks before the sun. 
Familiarity, since then, with distinguished men, however, has somewhat abated 
our personal reverence. There is so much of humanity about the most illustrious 
of our race; so few of them can exhibit their genius in common intercourse, as 
they do their buttons ; that our reverence is soon transferred from them to their 
works. We turn from the inhabitant of a coat and pantaloons, to the great 
achievements of the mortal, invested with those ungraceful memorials of our com- 
mon fall: it has turned from the grosser matter, to its essence. Now, we can meet 
the author of a Tragedy in five Acts very nearly as we would encounter an equal ; 
and can contrive, when in his presence, to wear a composed aspect, and occupy 
quite as much of our chair as comports with gentlemanly ease and elegance. Emo- 
tion is reserved for a copy of the said tragedy: it is the embodying of a superior 
intellect ; and soulless indeed must he be, who can toss it about like a flapjack, or 
see others do so, without sensations of horror and compunction! ’ 

In this spirit our critic approaches the great production, ‘Orlando, or a Woman’s 
Viriue,’ ‘dedicated to the memory of Lord Byron’—a story of love and horror, 
‘the fire and smoke of the tragic muse.’ Scene, Grenada: OrLANDo is a Spanish 
general, who has fallen in love with the fair IaAnrue, with whom he has been 
brought up, both supposing that they were brother and sister; from which im- 
pression they are made very miserable through several acts. “Ianrme was right in 
supposing she had a brother ;’ the difficulty arose from being ‘mistaken in the 
person.’ The youth Sasyro, a prisoner among the Moors, immured in a dungeon, 
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and about to be broken upon the wheel, Ae is her brother: and this is one of his 
soliloquies : 
‘On! that thought 
Does fall deep within — acts as a wheel, 
And as it there revolves, more agonizing 
To my heart it is, than yonder dread one 
Unto the mortal frame of mine can be.’ 


‘Painful indeed! <A ‘revolving-thought’ which acts in the interior of a gentleman’s 
body-corporate in the wheel-like manner above described, must hurt him very much. 
The world is tired of such common-place images as ‘ harrowing,’ ‘ splitting,’ ‘ rending,’ 
and ‘ ploughing’ thoughts, and will hail with delight the advent of a thought quite as 
painful, and perfectly fresh ; a thought which acts on the coffee-mill principle, and 
grinds up the heart and other intestines of the sufferer.’ Sasyro is visited in prison 
by his ‘ Uncle Sotymay,’ although his ‘ prophetic soul’ has not as yet divined the re- 


lationship : 
Sotyman: ‘Thou shalt not die!’ 

Sasyro: ‘Thou dost mock me, SoLyMAN.’ 
Sotyman: ‘1 mock thee not: 
Ay, by ALtag, nephew, thou shalt not die!’ 
Sasyrro: ‘What wonder’s this? If rightly I did hear, 
If that my reason lives, thou calledst me 
Thy nephew?’ 


‘We share the astonishment of Sasyro, and turn with eagerness to Sotymay. The 
reply is conclusive : 
Sotyman: ‘ And with truth I called thee so, 
For I’m thine uncle, Sir.’ 
‘ SoLyMAN reasons closely, and is indisputably correct in his deduction from the pre- 
mises: for it is generally conceded, that if one individual is uncle to another, proba- 
bilities favor the conclusion that the latter is nephew to the former. Sasyro is 


thunder-struck : 


Sas.: ‘Uncle! mine!’ 
Sou. : ‘Uncle! thine!’ 
Sas.: ‘Attan!—what meanest thou? Say direct /’ 


‘Fair and softly! The cool old veteran is not to be hurried, and checks the im- 
patience of his agitated visitor : 


Sox.: ‘Dear Sir, haul in the bridle of your tongue!’ 


‘Now we have heard a hundred times of ‘reining in’ and ‘curbing’ the tongue, 
but no other writer with whom we are conversant, has taken the bull so manfully by 
the horns as he, in seizing the bridle of that unruly member, and ordering the loqua- 
cious SasyRro to ‘ haul in.’ 


‘Tue scene shifts to Inertia castle. The fair Iantue enters grieving over her pas- 
sion for her supposed brother. She soliloquizes as follows : 


IantueE ; ‘I fly, and misery pursues. Come Night, 
Come endless Night, and shut me inly in: 

Oh! all around me, wrap thy dark mantle, 

And hide me, hide me from my own sad self: 

Oh! for a shelter, an alleviating little shed, 

To hide me from the tempest of my woes!’ 


‘This passage well expresses the distress of the damsel, and vividly depicts the 
pelting of stormy despair. In such a tempest, an alleviating little umbrella would be 
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worse than useless. It would turn inside out in a twinkling, and be an annoyance 
rather than a comfort, pulling the sufferer, in all likelihood, into the kennel: whereas 
an ‘alleviating little shed,’ stout and well-timbered, would enable one to remain in 
safety, and shut inly in!’ 

‘Marrers now take a happier turn by the arrival of Sasyro, (who has been ‘ freed 
from his chains,’) and renders Ortanvo the happiest of men, by the knowledge that 
IanTHE is not his sister! The Spanish leader rushes to his love so wild with delight, 
that [anrne remarks: 

‘T’p almost opine 
And my fond heart would let the idea off, 


My brother’s crazed.’ 
Ortanpo: ‘ Yes: crazed with ecstacy!’ 


‘So much so, that he cannot explain the reason for his joy: 


Ortanpo: ‘Come in, 

Come in: the good friar shall tell thee all. 
Oh! this excess of joy!’ 

IantuHeE: ‘ But this is strange —— 
Orvanvo: ‘ We’ll be married ! — we'll be married /’ 
Iantue: ‘ Married!’ 

OrLanpo: ‘Come in— come in—come in!’ 


’ 


‘*These violent delights have violent ends.’ The Moors approach in battle-array: 


Ortanpo: ‘How!—the Moors in arms? 
Messencer: ‘ Unwelcome, I fear, is my intelligence.’ 
Ortanpno: ‘J was to be married, and this hinders me /’ 
‘The General droops: if the piece were melodramatic, it would be advisable to in- 
troduce at this point: ‘ Music expressive of not being able to get married.’ ’ 


So neatly was this sly, burlesque criticism accomplished, that the author of the 
‘Tragical Tragedy’ was perfectly delighted with it, and sent for several numbers 
of the Magazine containing it, ‘ for circulation among his friends!’ But we must 
pause: meantime, await our next number, as some atonement for the dulness of 
this. 


TAKING oF THE MatAkorrF: ‘ Horrt War.’— As you pass down the shady side 
of Broadway, reader, in the morning, pause for a moment (you will make it minutes) 
at the art-window of GoupiL anp Company, of Paris and New-York, and survey the 
great picture of The Taking of the Malakoff: and see how perfect was the limning 
of the Horrors of War, which we quoted from Timorny Fir7, in our April number. 
Observe it is not only the ‘central point’ of the picture which he drew, that is pre- 
sented in this painting, so terribly true; but all around, and in all the visible dis- 
tance, the grand scene and its sublime accessories are preserved, and painted from 
nature and ‘from life,’ and alas! from death. It is a wonderful picture, of the 
‘French school,’ to be sure, but without any trickery of art; as vast in its scope 
and extent, as it is comprehensive and effective in detail. 
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Gossip with READERS AND CoRRESPONDENTS.— When we read the subjoined, in 
the somewhat crabbed ‘ hand-of-write’ of our San Francisco correspondent, we in- 
continently called to mind the ‘Stout Gentleman’ of Grorrrey Crayon, beguiling 
the tedium of a wet Sunday in a country inn, by reading all the advertisements 
and business affiches which garnished the walls of the ‘Travellers’ Room.’ Very 
little was known, at that day, of Railroad Posting Literature: yet see what 
sweeps of distance, what transitions of time, what immensity of space, are hinted 
at in this familiar, off-hand, literally ‘running epistle,’ which we received, late in 
March, from the New-York of the Pacific, San Francisco. The writer, (from whom 
we shail be glad to hear again,) in his note to the Eprtor says: ‘I have a friend, 
a curious fellow, who for some time has been travelling through those States which 
you call ‘ Western,’ but which are some distance east of ws. He has but lately 
landed upon these shores: and the other day I received from him a letter, from 
which I take the liberty to send you a short ‘excerpt.’ Any person of a ‘nervous 
diathesis,’ who, in travelling much by land, has been obliged to spend weary hours 
in waiting for trains in cheerless hotels, or still more desolate rail-road stations, 
trying meanwhile to extract some particle of interest, after all other sources of relief 
have been exhausted, even from the dingy ‘ Traveller’s Guide’ upon the walls, can 
appreciate my friend’s almost monomaniacal troubles: but let him speak for 
himself: ’ 





‘Give me joy O Iove!—lI have escaped a nuisance! I can smoke in peace: I 
can lounre of an evening: I can put my hands in my pockets, and walk about like a 
common man: I can cock my hat, and whistle— for I am free again! An incubus 
has been taken off from me: a hydra-headed, hundred-fisted Niaut-Mare, which has 
haunted me. What form do you think it wasin? Listen: I will tell you: Posters ! 
Yes, Sir: Bills and Posters! ‘The Illinois Central Rail-road’ has haunted me: ‘ The 
Michigan Central’ has haunted me: so has ‘ The Chicago and Alton:’ so has ‘ The 
Ohio and Mississippi :’ ‘ The New-York Central :’ ‘The New-York and Erie ;’ et omne 
id genus. They have dogged my foot-steps by day and by night. In the East, they 
were there: to the South I journeyed — and lo! they were there: if I took the wings 
of the morning, and fled to the West, they were there also! I buried myself in the 
wilderness: I sought the lone hut of wandering woodsmen: I journeyed for many 
days beyond the haunts of enlightened men, across the lonesome plains, where the 
buffaloes roamed, tlie serpents hissed, and the wild-fox dug his hole unscared. I said 
to myself: ‘I will flee from my torments to the untrodden wild: there at least I can 
rest.’ At nightfall a distant hut appeared. I sought its shelter; nor did I apply in 
vain. Wearily I cast my toil-worn limbs upon the rude but grateful seat, breathing a 
sigh of freedom and of peace: **O blessed Peace!’ I cast my eyes around the 
room; and there — yes, there! Do you seeit? Look—over the mantel— THERE ! 
‘Air-Line !’ over the mantel; running out from the centre to the corners each way : 
‘The Only Route to the East!’ at the top, and a map to show you the fact: that’s the 
road, that blood-red line running from the ‘South Pass’ straight through Lake Michi- 
gan into the City-Hall: that’s the only way to go! Start from St. Paul, and keep on 
a straight line through Cleveland and Philadelphia, crossing the State of Illinois four 
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times, and Lake Erie twice — that’s the road: don’t that painted Night-mare tell you 
so? Oh! we are a persecuted race! — there is no escape. Climb the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and you'll find a ‘ Broad Gauge’ stuck in the crotches of the trees. How many 
a weary night have I sat trying to smoke, trying to think, trying to keep from reading 
the horrid things! —reading, reading, and reading again, ‘The Only Safe and Sure 
Route! Be sure and call for tickets by the Moon-shine Air-Line:’ cocking my feet 
on the stove, and pulling my hat over my eyes to keep out the torturing vision: but 
like Banquo’s ghost, it would not ‘down at bidding;’ I believe they were stuck full 
of ‘ Evil Eyes,’ that had a wicked charm about them: always drawing you nearer and 
nearer, and compelling you to read them, whether you would or no: compelling you 
to repeat them, little by little, the same words over and over again, until they ‘ mixed 
in’ with your common thoughts, and you went to sleep muttering them in a strange, 
half-somniferous jumble. ‘Now I lay me down’ the ‘ Broad-Gauge:’ I pray ‘ Great 
Western Route’ to keep: If ‘The Central’ bu’st before I wake: I pray the ‘ Air-Line’ 
my trunk to take!’ Despair ‘ got hold upon me:’ it was more than I could bear: I 
flew to the sea-shore, and sailed out on its broad bosom ; rough it was, and continually 
heaving in its wild unrest: but its fiercest storm was peace — sweet peace: no ‘ Broad- 
Gauge — no ‘ Air-Line ’— no ‘ Through-Route,’ could pierce its oozy breast!’ 


‘Well put, for an ‘amateur.’ - - - Setpom has there been a truer thing 
said, than Dickens, or some one after his manner, has said, in a recent number of 
‘Household Words,’ touching the ‘ Over-work of the Brain,’ concerning which so 
much sympathetic ‘ bosh’ is uttered. An over-fed, unexercised, dyspeptic clergy- 
man acquires a reputation for the ‘ great strain on his brains,’ caused by the weekly 
out-pouring of a puddle of words ; rattling about in his empty head, from one year’s 
end to another, the few ideas of other men which he has contrived to borrow and 
disguise: a lawyer elevates his routine into a ‘crush of brain-work:’ the author 
and the merchant account themselves flattered by the compliment of ‘ over-work of 
the brain ;’ yet it is ‘not by a good deal so dangerous as wnder-work of the brain, 
that rare and obscure calamity, from which nobody is ever supposed to suffer. 
The truth is,’ says the writer, ‘that hard work of the brain, taken alone; apart 
from griefs and fears, from forced or voluntary stinting of the body’s need of food 
or sleep, and the mind’s need of social intercourse ; does infinitely more to prolong 
life and strengthen reason in the workers than to cut or fray the thread of either.’ 
True, every word of it. Sound brains, in a sound head, upon a sound body, are 
not often over-worked. - - - Wuo wrote these lines? ‘Candidly,’ we 
do n’t know: but ‘whoever did or not,’ there is a smack of just satire, and a 
touch of honest truth in them, which will commend them to the discriminating 


reader. 

‘‘Mucn may be said on both sides.’ Hark! I hear 
A well-known voice that murmurs in my ear: 
The voice of Canpor. Hail! most solemn sage, 
Thou drivelling virtue of this moral age : 
Canpor, which softens party’s headlong rage. 
Canpor — which spares its foes, nor e’er descends 
With bigot zeal to combat for its friends. 
Canpor — which loves in see-saw strain to tell 
Of acting foolishly, but meaning well ; 

Too nice to praise by wholesale, or to blame, 
Convinced that a// men’s motives are the same : 
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And finds, with keen discriminating sight, 

Biack’s not so black — nor waits so very white. 
‘Give me th’ avowed, th’ erect, the manly foe, 

Bold I can meet — perhaps may turn his blow ; 

But of all plagues, good Heaven, thy wrath can send, 

Save, save, oh! save me from the Candid Friend /’ 





Reading this to a friend, he says: ‘If I am not much mistaken, that is by 
CanninG, the brilliant English statesman, satirist, and humorist.’ Possibly, but 
‘expect not.’ - - - One among the many pleasant things in the life- 
editorial, is the intimate personal ‘communion’ which it inspires in the mind 
and hearts of many and myriad-minded readers, in distant and different 
sections of our ‘dear, favored land.’ Our readers know how often, we might say 
how irrepressibly, we respond to friendly missives, confirming the truth of this 
remark, coming from the West and from the East, from the North and from the 
South: Listen then, an’ it please you, to the greeting of ‘F. R. M.’ ‘ Nueva 
Rancho, Corpus Christi,’ whose home is on one of the boundless prairies of Texas, 
and whose heart, it is quite plain to see, is in her pen as she writes : 


‘Dear Ovp Frrenp Knicxersocker: I wish I could spirit you away from the dust 
and din of your ‘Great Metropolis’ to my ‘ Prairie-Home,’ for a few hours this charm- 
ing afternoon. Our house is situated in a thick cluster of trees, called here a ‘Mot:’ 
the long moss waves its sombre curtains over the roof, and forms a beautiful contrast 
with the dark-green foliage of the Live-oak. Although the rough, new-looking, un- 
painted little buildings can boast no architectural beauty, yet the coup d’wil is decid- 
edly picturesque, even to a scrutinizing artistic eye. ‘Zhe Prairie,’ vast and illimitable, 
extends out all around: the air is laden with the perfume of wild flowers: the sky is 
azure-crimson and gold: the earth beneath is rich with a verdure of emerald-green : 
in the distance wild horses and deer are feeding: nearer the ‘ Ranche,’ flocks of cattle 
and sheep are quietly winding their way home. The peace and content of a shepherd’s 
life can scarcely be imagined by your restless, toiling denizens of the World of News 
and Steam. Here there are no mad mobs to contaminate the purity of my abode with 
profanity : here is no ‘political wire-pulling :’ no ‘ maneuvring Mammas’ nor coquetting 
daughters: no ‘Patent Medicine’ venders: no Iam wrong! An Italian organ- 
grinder did get ‘in sight’ of us one day, when his tired limbs failed to bear him 
farther. According to the custom of such characters in other places, he was on foot, 
and carried his instrument on his back, which weighed sixty pounds. Wearied and 
exhausted, he fell prostrate in the middle of the road. Fortunately help reached him. 
and he at length arrived at ‘Za Casa.’ He regaled us with Music and the Monkey, 
when sufficiently recovered from his fatigue. We could scarcely restrain our laughter, 
when he told us, in his broken language, that he had started for California, and ex- 
pected to jay his expenses with the Organ and Monkey: ‘but dere was no plenty 
houses in dis country: walk! walk! —no see any body!’ 

‘CoL.umB's could" not have more surprised the aborigines, on his advent to their 
shores, than did this last vestige of Cirypom our ‘Rancho.’ Vutcan in his smoky 
domain eyed not more curiously the capricious Venus, when she descended to his fiery 
regions, than did we this poo: Organ Man and Monkey. We extended to him the 
hospitalities of our house; and the next morning he started to walk across a stretch 
of country, in which there is not a house for miles; and what is worse, no timber, and 
very little water. He left us, however, in good spirits, for his dreary journey; con- 
fident that he had afforded us unbounded amusement!’ 
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‘We are forty miles from town, church, school, and Post-office. When our mail 
arrives, it is truly ‘an event’ in the even tenor of our pastoral life; and you may well 
imagine the ‘sensation’ which it causes. The ‘ PiccoLomini’ furor is tame, when 
compared with it. I read aloud to ‘the loved ones at home,’ around our humble fire- 
side, your last magazine. It is not necessary to enumerate the merits of these pages, 
which are read of so many: even we, the simple ‘Rancheros’ of the great Western 
llanos ! 

‘I send this little messenger to your Sanctum, trusting that you will receive it as a 
wild-flower culled from the far-away prairie ; and I pray you, estimate it not for its 
real value, but for its incense of Love and Gratitude. Adios!’ 


Accepted, with thanks. - - - Tnere is not only an ‘illustration’ of an 
incident of ‘ Animal History,’ out of the Goop Book, in the following, but also, as 
we think, a still more forcible exemplification of unusually ‘Young America.’ At 
any rate, the juvenile fact is unquestionable: ‘ A friend of mine has a fine little 
son, of some five years of age. Among his neighbors is an old gentleman, who 
happens to be bald; a fact which the mischievous urchins of the vicinity are in the 
habit of proclaiming after him in the streets. Little Cmarure, on one occasion, 
having joined in this performance, his mother took him seriously to task for the 
same, and, as eminently appropriate to the occasion, narrated the history of the 
children who had saluted the prophet ExisHa in a similar way. The story of their 
fate seemed to affect CuAr.ie very deeply; but the next day the old gentleman 
happened to pass again. Cuartie hesitated; but finally the temptation was too 
strong to be restrained by consequences. He rushed out, exclaiming: ‘ Batpy! 
Batpy! Batpy!’ and then, ‘squaring himself,’ he added: ‘ Now come on with 
your Bears!’’? - - - Soxromon in his ‘Songs,’ and the ‘sweet singer of 
Israet,’ ‘numerously’ celebrate the odor of the Cepar— the ‘ cedar of*Lebanon,’ 
the ‘cedar upon Libanus.’ But if you wish to have the sweet smell of the 
cedar permeate your person, and take entire possession of the olfactory sense, 
let our city friends, ‘taking board’ for the summer along the west bank of 
the Hudson, above the Palisades, drop in at the Cedar-Ware Manufactory of the 
Brorners Storms, at Nyack. We often walk there, not only to delight the most 
spiritual of all the senses, but to see how neatly, how quietly, how perfectly Steam 
Enarxe, Esq., the ‘ Boss’ of the establishment, does his work : all the while as neat 
and clean as a pin himself, and yet all the while at hard labor, turning out the most 
beautiful ware, of every description ; putting the staves together, placing them, 
sand-papering them, polishing them, brightening their brass hoops until they shine 
like gold, sticking handles upon them — every thing they require, in short, he does 
for them; while his own wants are very few: he drinks nothing but water, and a 
few shavings and dry bits of cedar constitute his almost only food: cheaper even 
than bran-bread, and for him quite as wholesome. Messrs. Storms infgrm us that 
he has never had the dyspepsia since they first made his acquaintance, several years 
ago. He came to them soon after the fire which destroyed their establishment, 
and has remained with them ever since. - - - *®uR Philadelphia friend, to 
whom we were indebted for the ‘ Steam-boat Fog-Line on the Mississippi, which 
is running the circuit of the press, appends to a recent private note to the Eprror, 
the following postscript: ‘One evening last week, on my way to New-York by the 
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evening train, the funereal quiet of the car in which I sat was ludicrously broken 
up by an incident, which, in your hands, could be made to ‘tell.’ This it was: 
Whenever the train stops at any of the numerous stations, it is the duty of the 
‘brakeman’ to open the door, and announce the town or station. Of course fre- 
quent repetition of the names has rendered the pronunciation brief and scarcely in- 
telligible. For example: Rahway sounds, ‘ Or-wa,’ and Elizabethtown, ‘ Zz-bith- 
town. As we ‘slowed down’ at New-Brunswick, and gradually came to a full 
stop —half the passengers sound asleep, and the rest trying to be so—a wag 
opened the door, and sung out in a clear, loud voice, imitating only the monotonous 
tones of the brakeman: ‘All out for States Prison and the Lunatic Asylum !” 
The effect was positively electrical: one universal burst of laughter acknowledged 
the wit to be genuine. And after all, there was no less wit than truth in the call: 
for how many who heard it, ‘tried by their deserts,’ were not entitled to a cell in 
one of these public Institutions!’ - - - Tue following comes to the Eprror 
hereof, ‘ with the regards and compliments of his friend, Scorr Tuompson, Craw- 
fordville, Mississippi: ’ with the distich below affixed to the autograph : 


‘A LITTLE nonsense, now and then, 
Is relished by the wisest men.’ 


We are delighted to receive it: and ‘why, O why, didn’t he send it to us in the 
first place? It has never appeared in these pages ; and therefore we ‘amberize’ 
it for the readers who are to come after us. A new&paper may be torn up, but as 
a general thing, perhaps a Magazine like the Knickersocker is bound up: so this 
‘good thing,’ among others, will be preserved and perpetuated. We should pre- 
mise, that the sheet upon which we receive it, is of imperial size, of a fine and 
durable texture, embellished with a cut of the Hard-Shell Baptist preacher, stand- 
ing upon a pile of boxes containing ‘ Water-proof,’ contiguous to a certain barrel 
containing ‘ Sperits,’ and surrounded by a congregation, the varied ‘ portraiture’ of 
whose fixed and striking countenances would do no discredit to the pencil of Dar- 
Ley. Let us add, that this sheet affords us the first sketch we have ever seen of 
the history and personnel of the preacher, although his ‘discourse’ has convulsed 
thousands of readers. We have seen prelates and clergymen of the Church, while 
reading it, convulsed with laughter, as hearty as it was irrepressible. It is, in 
short, entirely unique in its kind. The Brandon (Miss.) Register, in which the 
sermon first appeared, states that the locale of this apostolic effort was the small 
village of Waterproof, in the adjoining State of Louisiana. Morally speaking, it 
was rather a hard place; a part of the Lorn’s vineyard where the pruning-knife 
of the Gospel had not lopped off the rank and luxurious shoots of sin and wicked- 
ness. There had not been a ‘sarmint’ preached in the place for half-a-dozen 
years. It was not a matter of surprise, therefore, when a free missionary came 
along, presenting spiritual privileges of all kinds at ‘a low figure,’ that he should 
at once engage the attention and sympathy of ‘the natives.’ He came down the 
river on a flat-boat from the Wabash, in the interior of the Hoosier State; tied 
up at Waterproof; gave them to understand that he was a preacher; and 
they, not having had any thing in that line for several years, thought it would 
be a favorable opportunity to take a benefit; and as ‘Brother Zeke’ seemed 
to be rather on the verdant order, they expected to have a little amusement 
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mixed up with the exercises. The ‘b’hoys’ rustled up a house for the ser- 
vices to be held in; and on Sunday morning ‘Bro. Zeke’ rigged himself up 
in his finest tackle, his Sunday’s best, and rolled up to the ‘place where 
prayer was (not) wont to be made.’ His dress consisted of a pair of Kentucky 
jean pants, very much too short, and fitting tight to the skin ; a corduroy vest ; red 
neckcloth, and a blue cloth coat, the style of which reaches back to a by-gone period 
that knows no recent date. The collar was stiffly braced with buckram and coarse 
flannel, and mounted up very nearly to the top of his head — the skirts projected 
below the calves of his legs, and set off each from the other, like the prongs of a 
boot-jack. These were the leading features of the costume, the whole towt-ensemble 
of the flat-boat Apostle, presenting the extreme converse and opposite of our 
modern Shanghai gentlemen. Rising in the pulpit, he delivered himself as follows: 


‘I may say to you, my breethring, that I am not a edecated man, an’ I am not one 
of them as bleeves that edecation is necessary fur a Gospel minister, fur I bleeve the 
Lorp edecates his preachers jest as he wants ’em to be edecated; an’ although I say 
it that ought n’t tu say it, yet in the State of Indianny, whar I live, thars no man as 
gits a bigger congergation nor what I gits. 

‘Thar may be some here to-day, my breethring, as don’t know what persuasion I am 
uv. Well, I may say to you, my breethring, that I’m a Hard-Shell Baptist. Thar’s some 
folks as don’t like Hard-Shell Baptists, but I’d ruther have a hard shell as no shell at 
all. You see me here to-day, my breethring, dressed up in these fine clothes; you 
mout think I was proud; but I am not proud, my breethring, and although I’ve been 
a preacher of the Gospel for twenty year, an’ although I’ m Capting of the flat-boat 
that lies at your landing, I am not proud, my breethring. 

‘I’m not a gwine to tell you adzackly whar my text may be found: suffice it to say, 
it’s in the leds of the Bible, and you'll find it somewhar between the fust chapter of 
the Book of Generations and the last chapter of the Book of Revolutions, and ef 
youll go and sarch the Scriptures as J have sarched the Scriptures, you’ll not only 
find my tex thar, but a great many other texes as will do you good to read; and my 
tex, when you shill find it, you shill find it tu read thus: 

‘*And he played on a harp w a thousand strings — sperits of just men made perf: ck.’ 

‘My tex, breethring, leads me to speak uv sperits. Now thar’s a great many kinds 
uv sperits in the world: in the fust place, thar’s the sperits as some folks call ghosts, 
and then thar’s the sperits uv turpen-time, and thar’s the sperits as some folks calls 
liquor, an’ I’ve got as good an artekel uv them kind uv sperits on my flat-boat as ever 
was fotch down the Mississippi River; but thar’s a great many other kind uv sperits, 
for the tex says: ‘He played on a harp uv a thou-sand strings, sperits uv just men 
made perfeck.’ 

‘But I'll tell you the kind uv sperits as is ment in the tex: it’s fire. That’s the 
kind uv sperits as is ment in the tex, my breethring. Now thar’s a great many kinds 
uv fire in the world. In the fust place, thar’s the common sort uv fire you lights your 
pipe or segar with, and then thar’s fox-fire and champhire, fire before your ready, and 
fire and fall back, and many other kinds uv fire, for the tex says: ‘He played on a 
harp uv a thou-sand strings, sperits uv just men made perfeck.’ 

‘ But I'll tell you the kind uv fire as is ment in the tex, my breethring : it’s hell fire ; 
and that’s the kind of fire as a great many uv you'll come to, ef you don’t do better 
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nor what you have been doin’: for ‘He played on a harp uv a thou-sand strings, 
sperits uv just men made perfeck.’ 

‘Now the different sorts uv fire in the world may be likened unto the different per- 
suasions of Christians in the world : 

‘In the fust place we have the Piscapaleyuns; an’ they ’re a high-sailin’ and a high- 
falutin’ set; and they may be likened unto a turkey-buzzard that flies up into the ar, 
and he goes up and up, till he looks no bigger nor yur finger-nail, and the fust thing 
you know, he kums down, and down, and down, and is a fillin’ himself on the karkiss 
uv a dead hoss by the side uv the road: and ‘He played on a harp uv a thou-sand 
strings, sperits of just men made perfeck.’ 

‘And then thar’s the Methedis; and they may be likened unto the squirrel, runnin’ 
up into a tree, for the Methedis beleeves in gwine on from one degree of grace to an- 
other, and finally on to perfeckshun ; and the squirrel goes up and up, and up and up, 
and he jumps from limb to limb, and from branch to branch, and the fust thing you 
know, he falls, and down he cums ker-flumux ; and that’s like the Methedis, for they 
is allers fallin’ from grace-ah ; and ‘ He played on a harp uv a thousand strings, sperits 
uv just men made perfeck.’ 

‘And then, my breethring, thar’s the Baptist-ah! and they have been likened unto 
4 possum on a ’simmon-tree ; and the thunders may roll and the yarth may quake, but 
that possum clings thar still-ah! and you may shake one foot loose, and the other’s 
thar, and you may shake all feet loose, and he laps his tail round the limb, and he 
clings, and he clings, and he clings furever ; fur ‘He played on a harp uv a thousand 
strings —sperits of just men made perfeck.’’ 


Not new, but very capital - - - <A mere description of Church’s Picture of 
‘The Heart of the Andes’ would afford little gratification to our distant readers, 
who cannot see it; and our metropolitan readers who can, will have enjoyed it long 
before these brief remarks will come before them. We but speak the universal 
judgment, when we say, that it is unquestionably the very first painting in its 
kind which has been produced within the last hundred years. It combines all the 
elements of grandeur and sublimity ; of beauty manifold; and of Nature her very 
self Such effects of color, of perspective, of grouping, of sunlight, and atmo- 
sphere, we never beheld before. The throng of carriages before the door, and 
the crowd in the exhibition-room, avouched the appreciation of CHurcn’s 
preéminent genius. - - - ‘An Adventure in Bamboo-Town, from a new 
correspondent, ‘Colonel Canopy JENIFER,’ (a nom de plume, as we infer,) needed 
no apology for the brief and life-like sketch thus entitled, which he has had 
the kindness to send us. These little incidental narratives, connected with our 
later national history, we have always found to possess attractions for by far the 
greater number of our readers : 


‘Or all the regiments that carried the banners of our Republic, in their triumphal 
march through Mexico, none entered or left with a higher reputation for ‘ deeds of 
derring do’ than the Texas Rangers ; not even excepting the intrepid Mississippians, 
the reckless ‘ Bowery Boys,’ or the chivalrous sons of South-Carolina. Varied and 
many were the characters and classes of those border warriors. The gray-haired 
veteran, whose brothers or kinsmen mayhap had fallen at Goliad or the Alamo, rode 
side by side with his sturdy sons, or even grandsons, as the ‘ yearlings’ were neither few 
nor far between. There also might be seen men who by birth and early education 
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were better fitted for the halls of state, or chambers of justice, than the turmoil and 
danger of the ranger’s camp. Some were thus found there from a fondness for ex- 
citement and the national spirit of adventure ; some whom dissipation and prodigality 
had rendered desperate ; others, and I sincerely believe the majority, solely from a 
desire to ‘render the state some service.’ Among such a motley crowd, of course cos- 
mopolitans were not very rare; and many wondrous tales of adventures in lands be- 
yond the sea were told by the camp-fires, and eagerly listened to by the untutored 
frontiersman, whose knowledge of life was limited to such parts of the earth’s surface 
as lay between Spanish Peaks and Red River. There were several such individuals in 
our Company, (commanded by the gallant and talented Forp.) One in particular, who 
merits a passing description. His name was ‘Cris. ;’ that is, it was all the name we 
knew him by: and as he himself said he never knew any other, we hailed him accord- 
ingly. In appearance he was short and chunky, with prodigiously bandy legs. His 
face gnarled like the root of a chestnut-tree, contained a pair of small stony-gray eyes, 
set and unvarying in the expression. His age no one could tell, or even guess at; 
although he must have passed the meridian of life, judging from his extensive acquaint- 
ance with all quarters of the globe. That fact was indisputable, as he bore on his 
body and limbs the tattooing of divers savage and distant islanders. His conversa- 
tional powers were good, and many hours that would otherwise have been tedious, did 
he cause to pass swiftly by. Once, when acting as an escort to a wagon-train, we had 
halted for the night: Cris was called upon for a narration. After swallowing a huge 
pot of coffee, he exclaimed: ‘ Well, gentlemen, I will tell you how I got pretty well 
bamboozled, many years ago. I was before the mast in the old ship ‘ Beaver,’ trading 
between the East-Indies and New-York. During a fearful hurricane, in which we 
caine near going to the bottom, a number of our water-casks broke adrift, and stove 
in, rendering it necessary to make for the nearest land where that highly-essential 
article could be had. A day or two brought us to one of the numerous small islands in 
the China Seas, where was a good harbor, and where we found an English man-of-war 
on the same errand as ourselves. We landed: and wandering through a thick grove 
of cocoa-nut trees that fringed the beach, saw a sloping ascent, on top of which was 
a large collection of cabins, forming quite an extensive village. It was in the middle 
of a warm afternoon; and we sauntered up among the houses that seemed deserted, as 
the wicker doors were shut. I entered an inclosed space, and was about pushing one 
open, when I received a tremendous blow upon my seat of honor. Smarting under 
the infliction, I turned and beheld a skinny native in the act of repeating the dose 
with a club. I promptly knocked him down; and was proceeding to administer a 
sound kicking with my sea-boots, when I was startled by loud cries of rage and pain. 
Hastily leaving the inclosure, I beheld my companions dashing madly down the hill, 
hotly pursued by a number of natives, each bearing aloft with both hands a lengthy 
bamboo stick. There was no time to lose, so off I put ; and as the alarm spread, each 
hut sent forth two or three impish-looking creatures similarly equipped. Well, gen- 
tlemen, I have heard somewhere that the mark of Carn is on the brow; but we did not 
find the marks on our brows exactly —no, Sirs. Howsoever, on we sped down 
through the cocoa-tree grove to the beach, where, to our intense delight, we beheld 
three boats from the man-of-war, with their crews engaged filling up with water. The 
jolly tars, ever ready for fun or fight, saw in an instant our predicament ; and, seizing 
boat-hooks and stretchers, rushed to our assistance with yells of delight. The combat 
for a few moments was terrific ; but their long poles were no protection against our 
heavy oaken stretchers. They were soon put to utter rout, and sought safety in flight. 
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The cries of those who, endeavoring to escape, were goaded in the rear by boat-hooks, 
accelerated the movements of the as yet uninjured. We pursued them in all directions, 
and stopped only from sheer exhaustion. That, gentlemen, is the way I was bamboo- 
zled; although I reckon they would not like to try it again with the same results.’ 

‘When ‘Cris’ finished, a low ‘Wagh!’ expressive of deep admiration, ran around 
our circle. Then, as one by one wrapped himself in his blanket, in a short time no- 
thing was heard but the tramp of the sentinels keeping watch and ward over their 
slumbering comrades.’ 


Let’s hear from you again, ‘Colonel.’ - - - We have been made aware, from time 
to time, by the considerate kindness of advance-sheets from the hand of the author, 
Gen. J. Warts De Peyster, of Tivoli on the Hudson, of his indefatigable labors of 
research and condensation, in producing a ‘History of Carusius, the Dutch Au- 
gustus and Emperor of Britain.’ The work is now before us, complete ; a goodly 
and most comely volume, of some two hundred and fifty pages : in which is inter- 
woven an historical and ethnological account of Tue Menappii, the ancient Zee- 
landers and Dutch Flemings. It reaches us just as our last sheet passes to the 
press: so that it must needs form the subject of a future notice. In its externals, 
good taste, good paper, and good printing, we are glad to see, attest the ability and 
care of the author’s printers and publishers. - - - THERE is a corps of Marines 
at the Brooklyn Navy-Yard, to whom our correspondent should address the sub- 
joined: ‘ What do you think, Mr. Kxicxersocker, of a Black-Snake Milking a 
Cow? My nearest neighbor but one solemnly avers that he beheld the other 
morning a large black-snake drawing upon the udder of a fine cow, and the lacteal 
fluid undulating along down the earpent’s body with every swallow?’ What do 
we think of it? Why, that ‘not to put too fine a point upon it,’ it really ‘do n't 
seem’s ef it could be so/’ - - - Sexpom has there been a more merry 
meeting, or one more numerously attended, than the ‘Pads Festival of the Saint 
Nicholas Society on Pats Monday. It was our full purpose to have been present, 
a pleasure of which we had intimated to the stewards we should not fail to ‘ avail ;’ 
but pressing duties at the moment, (necessarily including two days’ absence from 
them,) imperatively prevented. We are still waiting for the to-and-fro daily trains 
to Cedar-Hill, on our West-shore Rail-road. - - - Own one occasion last winter, 
being detained in town over a cold and stormy night, by the departure of our pleasant 
afternoon-steamer a half an hour earlier than was its wont, we stopped at the 
‘Grrarp House ;’ called for a room, with a fire ; and presently, with our clean and 
nice ‘ galley-proof’ slips before us, were making up into pages our number for the 
month. By ten o’clock, every thing was complete, in due ‘form,’ and the ‘Table 
of Contents’ carefully made out. Then, feeling somewhat an-hungered, we de- 
scended to the ‘Saloon,’ always open for late and early Hudson-River Rail-road 
travellers, and, mounted on a high cane-seat stool, were busily engaged in the dis- 
cussion of a plate of freshly-cooked but fully-cold turkey, and a pot of delicious tea, 
green and black, judiciously and thoroughly mixed and mingled. ‘Is this you, 
Old Knick ?’ exclaimed a deep-toned, familiar voice at our side. Turning, we en- 
countered an old friend, long resident ‘ Up River,’ and not far distant from the 
spot whence came the pleasant letters thus indicated. Indeed, the writer of those 
agreeable, gossipping epistles once visited his sequestered homestead, from which 
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he would have returned sooner, with his loving spouse, had not the horse (which 
in the absence of the coachman, himself had ‘ harnessed’) walked away from the 
vehicle to which, by an over-sight of the Jas¢ ‘moment,’ he had not been attached, 
leaving the occupants glued to their seats from sheer surprise. ‘Hitching on’ is a 
very important part of ‘harnessing.’ But this is ‘neither here nor there.’ ‘Come 
up into my parlor,’ said our friend: for, being an important State officer in the 
city, his duties kept him much in town, and he had comfortable apartments at the 
hotel. Affirmatively we re-plied — willingly com-plied. A cheerful fire: books, 
periodicals : the evening papers: some unopened letters. A pleasant, mild Havana, 
and a glance at the ‘ Zvening Express,’ third edition, while the said letters were 
opened and read with an unnecessary apology for a necessary duty, to say nothing 
of an unpostponable inclination, on the part of our friend. He paused a 
moment, after reading the last letter, which he seemed to have kept for the last, 
as we saw him take it up and look at it four or five times, and then lay it down 
again. That letter made mention ofa little boy of eight years, a nephew of our 
friend, with whom the child had lived almost from infancy, and to whom he had 
been, from circumstances peculiarly trying, exceedingly attached. He read a pas- 
sage from the letter; and taking out of his waistcoat-pocket, ‘from the part nearest 
the heart, (as Suy.ock has it, with a different meaning,) an egg-shaped daguerreo- 
type, he surveyed it for a moment, and then passed it to us, for a moment’s exami- 
nation. It was the ‘counterfeit presentment’ of a little boy of some seven or 
eight years. As he looked at it, with ‘devouring eyes,’ he said: ‘It is no great 
merit, is it, for any man to love his own children? I hope I love mine, as well as 
any man need to love Ais; but in this kind of love, even many animals excel the 
best of us, so far as affectionate demonstration is concerned. But this little boy, 
now gone hence—and to-night is the first anniversary of his death — was en- 
deared to me by ties so holy, that it really seemed to be a sundering of the heart- 
strings when he was called to pass away.’ This conversation arose from the 
casual remark, that we had forgotten to purchase a pair of skates for our little 
‘ Seven-year-Old,’ which we had designed to take home with us. ‘Oh! don’t do 
it!’ said our friend: ‘it was in the use of those, so unsuited to a child, that this 
little boy lost his life. I could refuse him nothing for which he asked; and one 
morning, as I was coming down to the city in the cars, he asked me to bring him 
home a pair: I did so: and the next day, in his first trial with them, he fell back 
upon his head, on a little pond of ice near our mansion; and in eight hours was 
dead, with his little hands folded on his breast, under a white sheet, on the table. 
Do wt buy such toys for mere children.’ This should have been a lesson to us, 
as we hope it may be to all parents : but we heeded it so little, we are sorry to say, 
that the other day a young lad came past the ‘Cottage’ with an old-fashioned 
‘ cross-bow gun,’ with stiff walnut-bow, strong ‘cat-gut’ string, brass-trigger, arrow 
(or ‘pile,’ as they term it hereaway, for what possible reason we know not) ‘all 
complete.’ Well, we bought it; and after brief personal target practice, consigned 
it to the little ‘chip of the old block’- head, who went out into an adjoining pasture- 
lot to renew the sport. The first thing we heard was a scream, then we saw a 
jumping-up into the air of the small agile ‘ frog ;’ and ext, a little hand placed to 
an eye, through the fingers of which the blood was streaming! Then came run- 
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ning down a pale wee companion, who had been firing at a spot of red cloth 
fastened upon that part of his little person which is usually the last to become sun- 
burned. And the small animated target had been looking under and backward 
through his little sturdy supporters, to see the arrow when it came! — and come 
it did: and wonderful it was, that instead of striking deeply above the eye-brow, it 
had not penetrated the gray-blue depth of the orb itself, and liberated an ever- 
varying ‘expression,’ which, to a father’s eye, we think is as little ‘easy to be 
imagined’ as it is ‘to be described.’ That cross-bow gun is now of ‘the things 
which were :’ and the moral of all this ‘screed’ is: ‘ Let children play with things 
which are not dangerous in their unpractised hands, and their unreflecting direc- 
tion. How many parents, from sad experience, will admit the heedworthiness of 
this (to us irrepressible) caution! - - - We have seldom seen any work, blend- 
ing entertainment with valuable instruction, more widely commended by the best 
authorities, than Mrs, A. M. Redfield’s Chart of the Animal Kingdom, published 
by Messrs. E. B. and E. C. Kettoce, Number 87 Fulton-street, New-York. Ex- 
Governor Seymour, in a few brief sentences, expresses the universal opinion of this 
excellent production ; an opinion in which he is fully joined by the most promi- 
nent dignitaries and men eriinent in educational science, in this and adjacent 
States : 


‘Havine recently examined this chart, I wish to express my admiration of its arrange- 
ment. I have seen nothing to compare with it. It gives at a glance a vast amount of in- 
formation, and serves to convey clear and definite ideas to those who pay any attention to 
natural history. I hope it will be placed in all our schools and academies.’ 


In our last issue we neglected to call the attention of our readers to the ad- 


vertisement of Mr. Paitie Tass’s Ornamental Iron Works, 522 Broadway, oppo- 
site the St. Nicholas Hotel, including fountains, vases, summer-houses, dogs, 
lions, all kinds of furniture and appliances for private and public use — elegant as 


chiseled work, and as durable as the everlasting hills, - - - Our old friend 


Roto, late of the house of A. §. Barnes anp Company, Number 27 Park-Row, 
(an open hand and a staunch craft welcome you at-the door,) has in press a Sum- 
mer Volume, which we can commend to the appreciation and enjoyment of our 
readers, It will be admirably executed, and ‘somedele ’ illustrated with good en- 


gravings; its title: ‘Kit Kelvin’s Kernels” The Kxicxersocken’s readers know 


‘Kir Ketviy,’ and what manner of writer he is: they will find more of him, in 
the volume to which we have referred. - - - We notice that the firm of Dexter 
AND Brotruers, News Agents, who have so long supplied many of our subscribers 
with the Knickersocker, have removed to 113 Nassau Street, New -York: under 
the name of H. Dexter anp Company, the company includes Messrs. Farnsworti 
and Ercno.1, long in the-establishment. - - - Wnhure alluding to educational 
institutions in our last issue, it was our intention to refer to the Youne Lapres’ 
Scnoot of Mrs. Wittrams, Number 26 West Thirty-ninth Street, New-York; where 
are taught all the branches requisite for a thorough and accomplished education, 
and a home afforded for the best training and personal happiness of each pupil. 
Wasuincton Irvine and Dr. Francis Vinton are among the references. 
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